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THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1855. 


Tue year 1855 has not been prolific in important financial events, 
There have been no sudden revulsions—no extraordinary crises—no 
remarkable failures among either individuals or corporations. We 
may except, perhaps, two or three cases of some magnitude; but, on 
the whole, the year 1855 may be classed as one of commercial and 
financial prosperity. 

In the English money market the variations in the quotations of 
consols have been slight, even in the face of an enormously expen- 
sive European war—a war which has made some inroads into British 
capital, but which has, thus far, done no very serious damage to pub- 
lic securities. The extremes of values of consols have been from 
932 the highest, (month of March,) to 88} the lowest, (month of 
Septambot} In the prosecution of this war, large loans have been 
negotiated in behalf of the British, French, and Turkish governments ; 
but the quotations for these have been well maintained throughout. 

In the domestic money markets we have had no occasion te note 
any extraordinary occurrences, Early in the year the market was 
comparatively quiet, and the rates on loans were moderate. In the 
latter part of the year there was a marked stringency, namely, from 
the 1st of October to the end of December. In another portion of this 
sketch we give a comparative view of the prices of stocks for 1854 
and 1855, bokeh an improvement generally in the current year. 


January.—On the first day of this month, the financial circles of 
33 
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Wall street were alarmed by the report of the failure of Messrs. 
Wadsworth & Sheldon, fiscal agents at New-York of the State of 
Illinois. Their liabilities to the State were about $362,000, part only 
of which was secured by the securities or bondsmen of the agents. 
This failure subsequently led to the adoption of measures by the 
State of Illinois, whereby the interest payable by the State Treasury 
will be hereafter paid at the American Exchange Bank in this city. 

Immediately after this failure was made known, the suspension of 
Messrs. Belcher & Brothers of St. Louis was announced, with liabili- 
ties above one million of dollars. This failure affected the credit of 
Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co., who it was supposed were involved by 
the losses or difficulties of the former firm. The failure of Messrs. 
A. G. Farwell & Co., of Boston, and of two produce houses at New- 
York, immediately followed that of Messrs. Belcher & Brothers. 

On the 10th of this month, the Erie Railroad loan of four millions 
of dollars was effected or closed, at the rate of eighty per cent; the 
loan to be reimbursable in the year 1875, bearing seven per cent in- 
terest per annum; and a sinking fund of $35,000 per month to be 
provided out of the net revenues of the Company—the U. 8S. Trust 
Co., of New-York, to act as the Receiver of this sinking fund. 

On the 12th, the drafts of Messrs, Page, Bacon & Co., on Messrs. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., of New-York, were protested for non-pay- 
ment: the former firm were indebted to the latter in the sum of 
$150,000, which Messrs. D., 8. & Co. refused to augment, without 
sufficient collateral security. 

On the 18th, the firms of Page & Bacon, and Loker, Renick & Co., 
at St. Louis, suspended payment temporarily. 

On the 22d, the two million Freeland loan of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company was closed at the minimum fixed, namely, 70 
per cent—-the bonds bearing seven per cent interest, and re-payable 
in the year 1860. This loan, and that of the Erie Railroad Co., were 
the last important negotiations of the year in this market. Various 
attempts were subsequently made to negotiate fresh loans in Wall 
street; but the continuance of the war in Europe, and the diminished 
demand for American securities abroad, deterred parties from making 
very strenuous efforts to effect large negotiations after this time, ex- 
cept those for this State. 

uring the month of January the failures of Messrs. W. A. Hill 
& Co., and Messrs, Hoon & Sargent, and General Larimer, bankers, 
of Pittsburgh, were announced. Also, Messrs. Stanton & Wilcox, 
stockbrokers, New-York; Messrs. A. G. Farwell & Co., Boston; 
Foster & Stephenson, and Winthrop G. Ray, New-York; Loker, 
Renick & Co., St. Louis; Howard, Smith & Co, bankers, Detroit. 

On the 10th of this month, the blockade of the Black Sea by the 
Allies was announced in the London papers, to take effect on the Ist 
of February. On the 30th, the British ministry resigned. Advices 
reached New-York early in January, of the proposed loan in behalf 
of the French government, to the extent of twenty millions sterling, 
or five hundreds millions of francs, Consols in the London market 
ranged from 90} to 924, closing at 914.4913. Bank of England stock 
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ranged from 208} 4212. During the month of January there were 
numerous failures in England, for large amounts. The Bank rate of 
discount throughout the month was five per cent. A marked con- 
trast was seen in the stock values of the present month as compared 
with January, 1854, a summary of which, for the sake of future refer- 
ence, we now annex : 

The following table of market values of railroad securities in Janu- 
ary, 1854, and January, 1855, at the West, will exhibit the extraor- 
dinary losses to which such investments are subject. 

1854. 1858, 
Little Miami Railroad Company, uses 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad Company,. ase, BB: cde 
Wilmington & Zanesville Railroad Company, “ 
Cincinnati & Chicago Railroad Company, 
Dayton & Western Railroad Company, 
Covington & Lexington Railroad Company, 
Central Indiana Railroad Company, 
Mad River & Lake Erie Railroad Company, 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Company, 
Maysville & Lexington Railroad Company, 
Peru & Indianapolis Railroad Company, 
Columbus & Zenia Railroad Company, 
Central Ohio Railroad Company, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad Company, ... 
Indianapolis & Bellefontaine Railroad Company, 
Eaton & Hamilton Railroad Company, 


The specie exports for the month of January from New-York were 
only $156,398, and from Boston, $298,735. The foreign exchanges 
were well equalized during the month, bills on London at sixty days’ 
sight closing at 109 a 1094. 


February.—The legal dispute as to the validity of the so-called 
spurious or Schuyler stock of the New-York and New-Haven Rail- 
road Company, was brought before the Supreme Court of New- 
York, in order to test as early as practicable the legal right of stock-. 
holders. 

On the 9th, the drafts of Burgoyne & Co., of San Francisco, on 
their New-York agents, were protested for non-payment. The sus- 
pension of the former firm soon followed the announcement of the 
discredit of their bills, 

On the 15th, Messrs. Page & Bacon, of St. Louis, resumed pay- 
ment, having secured an extension on a large portion of their cash 
liabilities. : 

The principal financial item of the month was the passage of the 
Texas Relief Bill by Congress, on the 21st of February. The amount 
agreed upon by the committee of conference was $7,750,000, and was 
adopted by a vote of two thirds of each house. A bill was debated 
in the House of Representatives at Washington, granting a credit of 
three years on the duties on imported railroad iron. The Senate re- 
fused its assent to the bill, convinced that the true interests of the 
country required a protective tariff on articles that can be manufac- 
tured in the United States, Hence the immense value placed upon 
our coal-mines, iron, and copper, as sources of productive wealth. 
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On the 26th of this month, a heavy run took place upon the Cali- 
fornia banking-houses, resulting in the failure of Messrs, Adams & 
Co., Page, Bacon & Co., and Robinson & Co., at San Francisco. 

On the 28d, the New-York State six per cent loan of $1,000,000 
was taken at Albany at 112.77 to 113.20, and an average of 113. 

The money market, in February, gradually became more easy. 
Money was abundant on call at seven per cent, and prime commer- 
cial paper was readily taken at 8 to 10. The improved feeling of 
the market was such that the banks were enabled to extend their loans 
from $82,244,000, early in January, to $91,590,000, at the close of 
February; the specie on hand increasing at the same time from 
$13,597,000 to $16,370,000. The first week of the month, in Lon- 
don, was distinguished for the formation of the new Palmerston Cab- 
inet. On the 15th, an announcement was made of a new issue of 
Turkish bonds to the extent of two millions sterling. The ex- 
treme prices of Consols in the month were 90} to 913; the rate of 
discount at the Bank of England having been five per cent since the 
3d of August previous. Some hopes of peace were entertained in 
consequence of the appointment of Lord John Russell, as Plenipo- 
tentiary Extraordinary on the part of England, to the Convention of 
Vienna, and his departure on the 20th of this month for that pur- 

ose. 
' A proclamation was issued early in the month, forbidding English 
subjects from dealing in Russian securities. This, however, has had 
no effect. The five per cent loans of Russia were firm in the London 
market this month, at 984100. During the month, the Emperor of 
Russia had promulgated an wkase, ordaining the formation of a gen- 
eral militia system of the Empire. 


March.—A new act had been passed by the Legislature of Indiana 

for the establishment of a State Bank and branches. This act was 
vetoed by Governor Wright on the 6th. 

’ On the 19th, intelligence reached New-York of the suspension of 

Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co., Adams & Co., Robinson & Co., and 

others, at San Francisco. 

On the 28th, there was a run upon the Bank of Commerce, Balti- 
more, caused by unfavorable reports as to the condition of the Bank. 
Confidence was fully restored upon the election of a new President. 

Early in the month, a defalcation was discovered in the Pacific 
Bank at New-York, amounting to $23,000, on the part of one of the 
beok-keepers. Throughout the month of March the stock market 
was active in New-York, with unusually large sales of railroad bonds. 
The failures at San Francisco produced some uneasiness at New- 
York, and much inconvenience to those persons who held drafts 
drawn by the San Francisco bankers. 

The only loan of any importance negotiated during the month, was 
that of the Terre Haute and Alton Railroad Company, $1,000,000, 
bearing eight per cent. The subscription was completed at '75 per 
‘cent. 

The foreign exchange market was less favorable than in January 
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and February. Sixty-day bills on London closed, for the last steamer 
in March, at 1093a@110. The loans of the banks reached ninety-four 
millions at the close of the month, a larger sum than was noted in 
the following months of April and May. At the end of the month 
of March, Erie R.R. shares elosed at 493; Michigan Southern, 933 ; 
Michigan Central, 82}. There wasa good feeling in the stock mar- 
ket generally, and confidence was again resumed in the forthcoming 
money market of Wall street. 

The London money market for March was not so firm as in Feb- 
ruary. Consols sold as high as 933, but finally closed at 923 a 93— 
being an advance of about two per cent since the preceding month, 
On the 1st of the month, news had reached London of the defeat of 
the Russians by the Turks at Eupatoria; and on the 2d of March, in- 
telligence reached. London of the death of the Emperor Nicholas, 
These events gave more firmness to the English money market. 

On the 28th March, the “ Bills of Exchange” bill was debated in 
Parliament, and its second reading opposed, but was carried by a vote 
of 112 to 30. 


April. — Owing to the financial difficulties at San Francisco, the 
drafts of Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co., on their New-York agents, 
were again refused payment on the 3d of this month. The result 
was, that on the 4th the firm made an assignment of their effects for 
the benefit of their creditors. 

, The early part of this year was noted for the establishment of va- 
rious new Insuranee Companies in this city and State. Several of 


these Companies, as it was afterwards discovered, were established 
without a bona-fide capital, and the certificates of the State Comptroller 
were obtained by means of fraudulent checks. Men professing to be 
bankers were found who were willing to prostitute their means, 
credit, and influence, with a view to aid in establishing, for a small 
fee or bribe, companies totally divested of capital or honesty. 

A second mortgage loan for the sum of $1,200,000, for the North- 
ern Cross Railroad of Wisconsin was negotiated in the month of 
April, bearing eight per cent interest. 

New loans were proposed this month in behalf of North-Carolina 
and Virginia, but the condition of the European money market forbid 
the introduction of American loans, and the market at Boston and 
New-York was not able to sustain any large inroad upon their capi- 
tal to aid Southern enterprises. At this period, Virginia State six 
per cents were quoted at 963 a 97, and North-Carolina at 98 a 99. 

The Legislature of New-York at its present session, authorized the 
Ogdensburgh Railroad Company to consolidate its funded debt into 
stock. 

The new loans proposed in April were: 

1. The Detroit City seven per cent loan, $250,000; repayable 
$50,000 in twenty-five years, $100,000 in thirty years, and $100,000 
in thirty-five years. 

2. The Brooklyn City six per cent loan of $450,000; of which 
$300,000 will be redeemable in ten years, and $150,000 in twenty 
years. Only a small portion of this loan was taken, at 102. 
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3. New-York and Harlem Railroad loan of $750,000, secured by 
a second mortgage, the bond bearing seven per cent interest. The 
terms upon which this loan was negotiated have not yet been made 

ublic. 
" 4. Toledo and Illinois, and Lake Erie, Wabash and St. Louis Rail- 
road first mortgage bond, $800,000, bearing seven per cent interest. 

5. Virginia and Tennessee Railroad second mortgage bond, 
$1,000,000. Only $62,000 of this loan was taken in New-York, at 
the date fixed, but the Company made arrangements subsequently to 
obtain the funds required to prosecute their work. 

In the London market a notice was promulgated, on the 15th, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a new loan of sixteen millions 
sterling was proposed by the government. ‘This loan was readily 
taken on the 20th, by Messrs. Rothschild, on behalf of themselves 
and others. 

On the 5th of this month, the Bank of England reduced its rate of 
discount from 5 to 44 per cent. 

Three days after this new loan was taken, news reached London 
that the conference at Vienna had terminated without any favorable 
results, The result was a decline in Consols, followed by a more 
feverish market. A thorough prosecution of the war was determined 
on by the Allies, and on the 25th the blockade of the Baltic ports 
was announced. 


May.—The money market in May showed an abundance of capital 
at reasonable rates. Stocks were in better favor. Railroad shares 
and bonds were in active demand at improved rates, as more confi- 
dence began to prevail as to the management, income, and expendi- 
ture of the leading roads. State loans generally had advanced to 
par, or within a fraction of it. 

The specie in the bank vaults had increased from $14,325,000, on 
the 5th, to $15,314,000, on the 26th of the month, and their loans 
varied from $93,093,000 to $91,160,000. 

Early in this month, the banking firm of Messrs. Smead, Collord 
& Hughes of Cincinnati, resumed payment, after a suspension of 
about six months. 

The new bonds issued by the city of Cincinnati to the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad Company, were taken early in May by Messrs. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., and Messrs. Schuchard & Gebhart of this 
city. 

In London the money market had been so freely supplied with 
capital that the Bank of England voted, on the 3d of this month, to 
reduce the rate of interest from 44 to 4 per cent, while consols were 
quoted at 88489. Money was abundant at 3344 percent. During 
the month, consols fluctuated between 88} and 914. 


June.—On the first day of this month, intelligence reached New- 
York of the second suspension of Messrs, Page, Bacon & Co., at 
San Francisco. 

The free banking law of Connecticut having been found to work 
disadvantageously, was repealed this month. A convention of bank 
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officers was held at Boston, to discuss the subject of a Bank of Mu- 
tual Redemption. 

The loan of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company for $600,000, being secured by a first mortage, and bear- 
ing seven per cent interest, was taken this month at par. 

In the London market the announcement of the failure of Messrs. 
Strahan, Pauls & Bates was made on the 11th of this month. Their 
arrest soon followed, and a decree of bankruptcy issued. The 
partners were soon after arrested for fraud, and finally sentenced, in 
November, to transportation for fourteen years. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable advices from the Crimea as to the 
movements of the Allies, and their defeat on the 18th, consols were 
well sustained in the English market. The highest price obtained in 
the month was 923, and the lowest, 904—closing at 91}. Russian 
five per cent stock sustained at 99. 

The accumulation of gold in the Bank of England induced the 
Board to reduce the rate of interest, on the 14th, from 4 to 34 per 
cent. 


July.—The money market in July assumed a better tone. The 
banks were well fortified with specie, having reported an aggregate 
of $16,756,000 in the middle of the month, and an increase of loans 
from $91,197,000, the first week in June, to $99,029,000, the last 
week in July. Stocks were more active, resulting in an advance in 
leading shares, compared with May preceding. 

Early in July the defaleation of the Treasurer of the Eastern Rail- 
road Company at Boston, was made known. The deficit was after- 
wards ascertained to exceed two hundred thousand dollars. 

A convention of bank officers was held at Syracuse on the 10th of 
the month, to take into consideration the subject of creating a Mutual 
Redemption Bank, at New-York. This measure was urged in behalf 
of many of the country banks, but no plan was matured that was 
acceptable to all the banks, and the scheme failed. 

The public works of Pennsylvania were offered for sale this month 
at auction, at a minimum value of $7,500,000; but no offer was 
made at this limit. 

A first mortgage ten per cent loan of the Galveston, Houston and 
Henderson Railroad Company, (Texas), was negotiated in the month 
of July, taken by capitalists in Germany and other portions of the 
Continent, at rates considered favorable for the Company. 

The European money market was disturbed by the propositions 
for additional loans for the allied powers. On the second day of 
July the Emperor of France announced a new government loan to 
the extent of 750 millions of francs, or about thirty millions sterling; 
and on the 9th a loan in behalf of Turkey was proposed in London, 
to be under the joint guarantee of England and France. The French 
loan was readily taken by French capitalists, and the offers of Eng- 
lish capitalists were found superfluous. 

Money was still extremely abundant in Lombard street, and tho 
bankers reduced their rate of interest on deposits from 2} to 24 per 
cent. 
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The debate in the House of Commons on the resolution “authoriz- 
ing the crown to guarantee the payment of interest on the loan of 
£5,000,000 sterling to be contracted by the Sultan,” and to pay that 
interest, if necessary, out of the national revenue, was opened on the 
20th of the month, and advocated by Lord Palmerston. 

The measure was opposed by Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Card- 
well, and others; but passed by a vote of 135 to 132, and on the 
23d the bill was finally passed. 

Three per cent consols remained firm, being quoted at 90% the 
lowest, to 91% the highest, during the month. Amount of bullion in 
the Bank on the 21st, £16,644,000. 


August.—The chief subject of discussion at the commencement of 
the month, was the dispute between the Cashier and President of the 
Mechanics’ Bank of New-York, followed by the resignation of the 
former. 

The money market in August became more easy, and the banks 
felt enabled to increase their loans from $97,800,000 early in July, to 
$101,154,000 in the middle of August. The increased importations 
from Europe had, however, caused larger exports of coin from this 
port, and the banks began to contract their loans from the last 
week in August. 

Stocks maintained high prices until the latter portion of the month. 
ag Central Railroad shares reached 102}; Michigan Southern, 
106; Illinois Central bonds, 88}; Reading Railroad shares, 97; and 
other securities were well sustained in the market. 

In the London market there were no material changes. Three per 
cent consols reached 914, and the lowest point was 903. Russian five 
per cent stock was freely quoted at 101. ~A new loan for France was 
introduced by Messrs. Rothschilds, and offers were freely made in 
behalf of English capitalists. 


September.—After the first week in this month, the banks of this 
city began a curtailment of their loans, their specie funds having been 
reduced from $16,700,000, in the middle of July, to $12,000,000, on 
the 8th of September. This reduction of loans was continued 
throughout September, October, and November, accompanied by 
large exports of specie to Europe. Up to the end of September, 
however, there was no material change in the money market. Busi- 
ness paper was readily discounted outside the banks, at 7 to 8 per 
cent ; and call loans were obtained at more favorable rates. About 
the middle of the month, intelligence reached New-York that the 
Bank of England had advanced the rate of discount from 3} to 4 per 
cent, and its immediate effect upon the Wall street market was to de- 
press the current values of stocks and bonds. 

A marked feature of this period was the increased loans and circu- 
lation of the New-England banks, as compared with the summer and 
autumn of 1854. Since June, 1854, the banks of Boston alone have 
increased their loans from $48,586,000 to $54,200,000, and the circu- 
lation of the banks of Rhode-Island and Connecticut was known to 
be widely extended throughout the Western States, where, in ordi- 
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nary times, it does not readily return to the plates of issue. A few 
weeks later, however, a slight panic arose, and the bills returned so 
rapidly that two or three of the banks found it difficult to meet their 
redemption, at Boston. 

In the stock market of this month there was considerable specula- 
tion, and a temporary rise in prices occurred—particularly in Erie 
Railroad shares, which advanced from 51 to 56. Reading Railroad 
shares also were in more favor, advancing from 75, in June, to 
95 a 100 per cent, in September. 

The London money market for September, was more seriously af- 
fected than our own. The heavy exports of gold from England to 
the Continent, during the past season, had at last drawn so largely 
upon the Bank vaults, that some alarm was created, and even in the 
London journals some fears of suspension were expressed, both as to 
the Bank of England and the Bank of France. Such, however, was 
the alarm that the former institution was induced to advance the rate 
of interest there several times during the month, The changes, and 
the rate of consols, and amount of specie in the vaults, were as fol- 
lows : 

Date. L Pood 4 honk. 
September 1, 90§ a OTE 
September 15, 
September 29, 8S} a 88} 15,612,000 


The prices above quoted for consols were highly favorable, when 
compared with the current quotations of other government securities. 
A slight panic prevailed in the London market, following the advance 
of the rate of discount, and consols temporarily fell to 864. 


October.—The shipments of coin to Europe continued during the 
month, although the rates of exchange towards the latter part of it 
were in our favor. The stock market sustained a decline towards the 
end of October, produced mainly by news from Europe as to the 
heavy drain of gold to the East, from England and France. During 
the seven weeks ending on the 26th of October, there was a marked 
decline in State loans, as well as in railroad shares and bonds, produc- 
ing several failures at the Stock Board. Indiana State five per cents 
declined 4 per cent; Pennsylvania, 4; Virginia sixes, 3; Missouri, 
6; Louisiana, 7; and California seven per cents declined 3. In rail- 
road shares the change was still greater, although the roads indicated 
a heavy business and increased profits. Thus, New-York Central Rail- 
road shares fell from 99} to 89}; Erie Railroad, from 533 to 503; 
Harlem Railroad, from 28} to 224; Long Island Railroad, from 313 
to 251; Providence & Stonington, from 53 to 45; Reading Rail- 
road, from 96 to 88}; Hudson River Railroad, from 41} to 34; 
Michigan Central shares, from 99} to 943; Michigan Southern Rail- 
road, from 100} to 91; Cleveland and Toledo, from 87} to 70. 
Railroad bonds also experienced a decline, but not to the same ex- 
tent. 

The leading negotiation of the month was the New-York State six 
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per cent loan of $1,250,000, reimbursable in the year 1883. The 
bids were opened on Thursday, the 25th, the accepted ones ranging 
from 115.50 to 119.01. 

The fall in stocks was accompanied or preceded by a decrease in 
the aggregate loans of the banks, during the two months of September 
and October, from $100,200,000 to $95,100,000. Bank shares, how- 
ever, maintained their value in the market, the demand for perma- 
nent investment being perhaps in excess of the supply. 

The unfavorable changes in the stock and money markets in the 
present month, were mainly owing to the conflicting and indeed 
alarming news from Europe. For the first time, the London Times, 
the great exponent of public opinion in England, began not only to 
hint, but to discuss the question of suspension of specie payment by 
the Bank of England and the Bank of France. The mere suggestion 
of such a financial catastrophe would in itself create alarm among. 
a large portion of capitalists and fund-holders, and produced promptly 
large sales at a decline. The discussion was unnecessary, as the Bank 
of England held £13,000,000 in gold early in October. On the 4th 
of the month, the Bank had increased the rate of discount from 5 to 

} per cent, and again on the 18th to 6 per cent. At the latter date, 
consols had declined in consequence to 87 a 874, against 903 a 90} six 
weeks previously. 

Even the reduced rate of 87 showed that the financial condition of 
Great Britain was still very strong, after an exhausting war of 
eighteen months. Our readers, or some of them, will bear in mind 
that during the peaceful period of 1847, the finances of that nation 
were in a more unfavorable position, and fears were then, with some 
grounds, entertained that the Bank could not maintain specie pay- 
ments. On the 25th of October, 1847, (only eight years since,) this 
Bank had advanced the minimum rate of discount to eight per cent, 
and reduced largely its loan account, at a time when many merchants 
and several leading banking concerns were forced to suspend pay- 
ment. 

The results of the Cotton crop for the year just ended, (September 
1,) were now made known, showing a product of 2,847,339 bales; a 
decrease of four hundred thousand bales compared with the year 
je The crop for the preceding thirty-two years has been as 

ollows : 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GROWTH. 
Crop of 1 Crop of 
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In order to show the increasing consumption in the United States, 
the annexed table will give a clear view : 


CONSUMED BY AND IN THE HANDS OF MANUFACTURERS, NORTH OF VIRGINIA. 
Bales. Crop of Bales. Crop of Bales. 


The foreign exchange market during the month of October was in 
our favor. Bills at sixty days on London (bankers) were quoted at 
8} to 9; the export of coin for the month being $1,188,000, and 
from Boston, $1,178,000. 


November.—The unfavorable effect upon the money market of Wall 
street noted at the close of October, was still visible early in Novem- 
ber. A strong desire prevailed to realize in stocks, and the low prices 
continued throughout the month. The rates for money were exorbi- 
tant during the whole month. Prime business paper was sold at 12 to 
15 per cent, and second and third-class paper was difficult to negotiate 
at any price. The supply of money available on “call loans” was cur- 
tailed, and borrowers on stock securities were compelled in many in- 
stances to pay 14 to 2 per cent per month, allowing a liberal margin 
for a further decline. 

The results of the fiscal year of the United States (ending 30th 
June, 1855) were made known this month: showing total exports, 
amounting to $275,156,846, and imports, $261,382,960. This is a 
favorable exposé when compared with the year 1853-4; but still 
shows an immoderate import trade, much beyond the reasonable 
wants of the country ; as these heavy importations have exhausted 
sixty-six millions of gold during the year. To demonstrate this, we 
annex the following resamé for the past eleven years : 


Exports FRoM THE Unitep Srates to Foreren Ports. 


Year liomestic Foreign Specie and Total 

Frome { ae Peetu, Bullion. Ewports, 
$98,455,330 $7,584,781 $8,606,495 
101,718,042 
150,574,844 
120,208,709 15,841,616 
131,710,081 
134,900,233 151,898,720 
178,620,138 29,472,752 218,888,011 
154,931,147 19,087,043 ....... 42,674,185 209,658,866 
189,869,162 13,096,213 230,976,157 
215,157,504 21,661,137 
192,851,135 
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The official tables of revenue, imports, and exports of the United 
States for the past fiscal year (ending June 30, 1855) have been 
made known; from which we add the following summary, and simi- 
lar returns for the last ten years : 


Imports 1nTO THE Unrrep Srates From Forzien Ports. 


Year 
: : Specie and Total 
Fone | Dutiabdle. Free Goods, ullion. Imports. 


BW cocccesccece $95,106,724 $4,070,242 ...... $117,254,564 
121,691,797 


125,479,774 15,726,425 
155,427,936 18,081,590 
191,118,345 19,652,995 
24,187,890 
27,182,152 
26,827,660 
86,430,524 


The stock market recovered in part, during the month, from the 
heavy decline noted at the close of October. N. Y. Central shares 
advanced from 85 (the lowest point) to 92. Erie, from 45 to 53%. 
Reading, from 85} to 914. Michigan Central R. R., from 92} to 974. 
Michigan Southern, from 90 to 943. Cleveland and Toledo, from 674 
to 76. 


December.—The money market for the year up to this time has 
been disturbed by intelligence, from time to time, from Europe. 
The events of the war have been looked to with much interest by the 
people of the United States, and the results upon the markets of Lon- 
don and Paris have created fluctuations here. Every advance in the 
rate of discount by the Bank of England has had, directly or indirect- 
ly, its influence upon Wall street; and, in fact, the effects upon capi- 
tal and capitalists here have been more apparent in New-York than 
in London. In the latter, the prices of consols have varied but little, 
while stocks in New-York have undergone more violent fluctuations 
than usual. We give elsewhere the monthly changes in our own 
market; the following are the chief changes in consols and Bank of 
England stock during the year: 


Consols. Bank Stock. 
Highest. Lowest. Lowest. 
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The closing prices of consols at the close of the last thirteen weeks 
have been as follows: 


The transfer-books were closed on the 8th December. Of course 
the last quotation is for dividend off. 


The changes in the rate of discount by the Bank of England during 
the present year, we now annex, with the cotemporary values of con- 
sols, and the bullion held by the Bank : 


Bullion in 
Bank, 


87 a 8736 Sept. 29, 12,938,928 
87 a 87% Oct. 18, 11,752,421 


On the first of this month the Secretary of the Treasury issued 
a circular in which he offers to redeem the Government six per cent 
loan of 1842, (due in 1862,) at a premium of ten per cent; and for 
the loans due in 1867-8, a premium of sixteen per cent. 

The month of December opened with a declining market for stocks, 
from which to this time, there has been but little improvement. The 
market is still heavy, under the influence of advices from Europe that 
are considered unfavorable. 

The export of coin to Europe has been light during the present 
month. The reduced rates of exchange on London have been such as 
to deter shippers from any heavy export, and it is thought that the 
large shipments of cotton during the present winter months will fur- 
nish the market with a full supply of bills on London and Europe. 

The foreign exchange market is depressed—money is too scarce at 
— to make heavy remittances. During the year the rates on 

ngland have shown greater fluctuations than usual. We annex the 
a for sterling for the first and middle of each month, for bankers’ 

ills. 


ees 107% wees 109% 
«+e» 109% . wees 100% 
«+. 109% oe-- 100% 
«-- 110% soos 108% 
we. 110% wees 108% 
seco mae December, «eee 109 


Good commercial bills have been sold as low as 1064 to 107; and 
even now can be had at 1074 to 108. 
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History of Commerce. 


THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE. 
CHAPTER II. 


Ir is somewhat singular that Egypt, a country never remarkable 
for mines in its own territory, should have been among the first to give 
an example of mining on a large scale. But the Egyptians had ex- 
tended their conquests to the southward, where, in the mountains of 
Nubia, there were extensive mining districts. In these, as in the 
mines of other parts of the world, masses of ore contained only par- 
ticles of silver, and the task of raising the ore to the surface was very 
laborious. This was performed in the Nubian mines with little aid 
from machinery, and chiefly by manual labor, as is still the case in 
many parts of Spanish and Portuguese America. 

The next accounts of mining in ancient history relate to Greece, 
where, from the mountainous nature of the country, the mines were 
numerous, though not particularly productive. ey were wrought 
in Attica, Thrace, and several of the islands. The laborers were paid 
partly in money, partly in provisions; and the accounts handed down 
to us by Greek writers show that mining, like agriculture, afforded a 
fair return for the capital and labor employed, but no remarkable 
profit. Spain in those times, as at present, was remarkable for ex- 
tensive mining ; as were in a less degree Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
small island of Elba. 

Such undertakings were long carried on for the public account ; 
but towards the fifth century of the Christian era, the Roman govern- 
ment withdrew from most of its mining establishments, allowing in- 
dividuals to carry them on for their own account. The quantity of 
gold and silver in circulation appears to have subsequently decreased ; 
but we are greatly at a loss for correct information in regard either 
to the state of mines or the prices of commodities, as represented in 
money, during the middle ages. 

It is now three centuries since the importation of silver from Ame- 
rica, in particular from Mexico and Peru, amounted at first to half a 
million annually, and increased to one, and afterwards to two millions. 
This sum was such as to affect the prices of corn, labor, and merchan- 
dise generally. It caused a gradual rise of prices, carried to the 
greatest length in maritime districts, in parts connected with each oth- 
er by navigation. The published works of the sixteenth century con- 
tain many notices of the rise in the price of commodities, and of the 
inconvenience resulting to the consumers from such rise: the ad- 
vantages to agriculturists and producers ey ye not so clearly 
perceived, or the humble classes enjoying them not equal means 
of stating them to the public. 

The supplies of gold and silver from America continued during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and on a much larger scale than 
during the sixteenth ; yet their effect was not so great, for several 
reasons. First, the number of persons among whom silver new cir- 
culated was far greater than formerly. Gold also had become more 
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common, and began to form the chief, or almost the sole medium for 
large payments; and, lastly, the use of silver for plate, jewelry, 
watches, and other ornamental purposes, increased greatly in conse- 
quence of the improved circumstances of the middle and upper 
classes. There remained thus less silver to add to the coin in cir- 
culation. 

It was in the eighteenth century, particularly after 1750, that the 
use of bank notes became general in England, and subsequently in 
the United States of America. This may be compared in its effect 
on prices to an additional supply of gold from the mine, because its 
tendency to raise prices is considerable, though not so great as is vul- 
garly supposed ; because bank paper payable in cash on demand, of 
which alone we speak, can never be unduly extended. 

Bank notes have as yet obtained little currency on the Continent of 
Europe ; but in Great Britain, Ireland, and North-America, their effect 
en prices may be said to have been similar to that of the importation 
of the precious metals from America. In either case, the consequence 
was arise in the money price of corn, and commodities generally. 
To comprehend the benefit of such rise, we should consider society as 
divided into two great parts; the producing and the non-producing 
classes. The latter consist of capitalists, landholders, or fixed annui- 
tants; the former of farmers, especially tenants on lease, manufac- 
turers, merchants, and, in general, all persons who carry on business 
with borrowed capital. If a tenant on lease continue to pay during 
twenty-one years the same rent, while the market price of his crops 
experiences a progressive rise, it follows that his, circumstances will 
improve. Thus, on the augmented importation of silver from Ame- 
rica, which began three centuries ago, there took place a slow but 
steady rise in prices, the effect of which was of great advantage to 
agriculturists, in particular to those who held land on lease. The yeo- 
man who was cautious and persevering thus laid the foundation of a 
little property, the next generation added to it, and the third rose from 
the condition of eottagers to that of farmers. This, or something like 
this, was the course of circumstances in England, during the chief 
part of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. If the 
effect was at no time very great, it was continued and progressive ; 
for we can trace no great or general decline in the price of agricul- 
tural produce until the general peace of 1814.* 

The trade and navigation of England, unexampled as it now is in 
extent, did not by any means make an early figure in the commercial 


* The effect of a.progressive rise of prices in stimulating the productive industry of 
a people was first started by Mr. Hume, about a hundred years ago, in his Essay on 
Monzy. He had-seen the effeet of this rise in the war of 1740, as well ag that of 1756; 
and a war carried on by annual loans has the effect of raising prices nearly in the same 
manner as an inc supply of the precious metals. Mr. Hume had also the means 
of observing, in some degree, the effect on prices of an augmented issue of bank pa- 
per. His remarks on these subjects, though not expressed in the language of a man 
of business, do credit to his reasoning powers, considering his limited means of infor- 
mation on a subject so foreign to his pursuits. How little were such conclusions at- 
tended to by Parliament in the discussions of 1819 on the resumption of cash payments, 
or of 1826 on the recall of small notes! 
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history of Europe. Of this the principal cause was the thinness of 
our population compared to that of the north of Italy or the Nether- 
lands, and the consequent insignificance of our towns. Our slow 
progress in trade is also to be ascribed to political causes, to the civil 
troubles originating with the great barons, the frequent wars with 
France, and still more to the long and sanguinary contests of the fif- 
teenth century, respecting the rival claims of the houses of York and 
Lancaster. It was not till the reign of Henry VIL, little more than 
three centuries ago, that the advantages arising from our extent of 
coast and abundance of fuel began to be brought into active operation. 
During the reign of his successor, the progress of improvement re- 
ceived little patronage from the court, but a most efficient indirect aid 
from the introduction of Protestantism. The advantages resulting 
from that happy change, and the development of national industry, 
were strongly displayed during the long reign of Elizabeth, under the 
wise administration of Cecil. At that time, also, was felt the benefit 
arising to the productive classes, from the augmented import of gold 
and silver-from America. 

We pass over the very questionable, though popular opinion, that 
the adoption of our navigation laws hada beneficial effect on our ship- 
ping. ‘They accelerated its increase; but that increase would proba- 
bly have taken place to an equal extent, and on a surer foundation, 
had foreigners been allowed to frequent our harbors, until the course 
of circumstances gradually led to a preference of British vessels. In 
all the departments of productive industry which have as yet had 
a fair trial, interferences and exclusive privileges have been found det- 
rimental to national prosperity ; nor does there seem any reason for 
making an exception in the case of mercantile shipping. Thus, in no 
department have more efforts been made to cause increase by artifi- 
cial encouragements, than in our fisheries. Government, desirous of 
extending these great nurseries of seamen, have granted large bounties, 
particularly on the vessels employed in the herring fishery ; still the 
result has never been satisfactory, and bounties are now withdrawn 
from fishing vessels, in the same manner as from exported linens, and 
other articles of merchandise. 

Our navigation laws date from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and in the course of fifty years our mercantile shipping was 
increased to somewhat more than double its amount. But the great 
period of increase was during the eighteenth century, at the beginning 
of which the mercantile navy of England amounted to 270,000 tons ; 
while in the middle (about 1750) it exceeded 600,000, and in the end 
of the century approached to 1,600,000. On the 31st December, 1852, 
the total number of ships belonging to the British empire, including 
the colonies, was 31,993 sailing-vessels, and 1414 steam-vessels, and 
the tonnage of these, 4,080,385, and 223,616 respectively. 

Of our national manufactures, woollen was long the most consider- 
able; but it is now surpassed by cotton, the extension of which since 
the year 1770 has, like the increase of our population, been one of 
the wonders of the age. Another manufacture surprisingly extended 
during the Jast half-century is that of iron and hardware. Our su- 
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periority in the latter, both as to quality and cheapness, is such as 
to give to our exporters a decided preference in foreign markets. 

It is now fully a century and a half since there has been kept at 
the custom-house in London a yearly register of our exports and im 
ports. But such returns exhibit a very imperfect statement of the ag- 
gregate of our foreign trade ; because remittances take place in bills 
of exchange, and in various other ways, which escape the notice of the 
official registrar. It has long been the practice of merchants to consider 
our exports as exceeding our imports ; but this has arisen chiefly from 
the different mode of valuing the two. The truth is, that the sum of 
our imports is nearly as great as that of our exports; but this ap- 
proach to equality is by no means a preventive of profit. Articles 
are worth more in one country than in another; and a gain is made 
by the mere exchange, in the same way that a nation augments its 
wealth by the interchange of commodities between its different pro- 
vinces, 

The commercial treaty with France, concluded in 1786, was enti- 
tled to particular notice, as well for the fairness of its conditions, as 
for being the first commercial compact, on a comprehensive scale, 
between two nations so long divided by political causes. The free- 
dom of competition opened by this treaty put to the test the ability 
of either country to supply the great articles of manufacture. While 
in silk, jewelry, and ornamental work generally, the French con- 
tinued to be superior, England had the advantage in such substantial 
articles as hardware and pottery, as well as in the rapidly-increasing 
manufacture of cottons. is principally arose, not from the condi- 
tions of the treaty being unfair towards France, but from our advan- 
tages on the grand points of fuel, canal communication, and amount 
of capital. Unfortunately the operation of this judicious compact 
was cut short by the war of 1793. Had the peace continued longer, 
there is little doubt that whatever was obnoxious in the conditions of 
the treaty would have been gradually removed, by the mutual accom- 
modations which insensibly take place between nations in a state of 
amity and free intercourse. 

A striking feature in the trade of England, compared to that of 
France, Germany, and other continental countries, is the magnitude 
of its exports to distant parts, such as India, North-America, and the 
West-Indies. These different branches of trade employ a number of 
seamen, and make a conspicuous figure in the list of our yearly ex- 
ports. They are considered by foreigners, as well as by the majority 
of our countrymen, as the pillars of our commercial prosperity ; but 
those who estimate them so highly have no idea of the large sums of 
capital that have been withdrawn by each of these countries from 
England. The United States of America consumed our manufactures 
largely for nearly a century, but in no one year did they remit to this 
country the full value of the articles which we exported to them. The 
amount due from them to England has long exceeded the general es- 
timate, and is known only to the merchants, who feel the deduction 
thus made from their pecuniary means. A similar drain has long 
been made by our West-India colonies, but in a less degree, until 
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within these fifty years, since which the capital drawn from England 
has amounted to many millions. With India our commercial inter- 
course was more limited; and the exports, confined to the East-India 
Company and a few mercantile houses in London, were on a compar- 
atively small scale until the | aoc age, during which the extension 
of the private trade from Liverpool, and the advance of capital on 
indigo plantations, made our India business assume a considerable re- 
semblance to that with North-America and the West-Indies. 

The real and substantial benefit arising from commerce takes place 
at home, and shows itself in the extension of manufactures, the in- 
crease of towns, the improvement of roads, canals, and harbors, In 
all these England has in the last century taken a decided lead of 
France, the Netherlands, and every continental state. Happily the 
grounds of our superiority appear likely to continue, resting as they do 
on our abundant capital, own formed habits of business, the general 
subdivision of employment, and the extent of national improvements 
conducive to useful purposes. These substantial advantages are, it 
may be hoped, so great as to enable us to overcome the burdens aris- 
ing from financial mismanagement, and our too ardent interference in 
foreign politics. 

Of the course of trade in this country during the last half-century, 
the following is a brief summary. After the peace with the United 
States of America in 1783, our trade suffered for some time by the 
transition from war to peace, but gradually improved; and in the 
years 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, was decidedly prosperous. After this 
came the war with France, which was at first injurious to trade, but 
after the abundance of money consequent on the extended circulation 
. of bank paper in 1797, assumed a very different appearance, and 
seemed to bring a yearly addition to the national wealth. This os- 
tensible increase of profits was kept up during the chief part of the 
war, but at the peace the state of circumstances underwent a complete 
change; the transition was great beyond example ; prices fell in every 
department of business, and the year 1816 was among the most 
gloomy in ovr commercial history. A revival of trade took place in 
1817 and 1918, but it was succeeded by a long depression. In 1823 
trade revired once more; in 1824 it became prosperous, and 1825 
afforded a striking example of the abuse of mercantile prosperity ; 
at the end of that year a general fall of prices took place, and after- 
wards the heavy calls to meet the expenses of the late gigantic rail- 
way undertakings, aggravated by the failure of the potato crop of 
1846, oc-asioned the greatest difficulty in procuring pecuniary accom- 
modatier, and led to the crisis of 1847. 

Frora the ease with which money was borrowed by the govern- 
ment of this country during the eighteenth century, the wars we car- 
ried on were both of frequent occurrence and on a scale of great ex- 
pense. The result was a continued increase of debt and taxation ; 
but the burden did not appear beyond our means, until the unprece- 
dented length to which it was carried by the wars of 1793 and 1803. 
Both took place under the ministry of Mr. Pitt, and the extreme to 
which he allowed expenditure to be carried was the more remarkable 
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when we consider his long experience in finance, and that from the 
time of his coming into office his attention was given to the state of 
our trade and revenue. Several of his early measures, such as the 
commutation of the duty on tea, and the commercial treaty with 
France in 1786, were entitled to great commendation. A similar 
opinion is not now entertained of his revival of the sinking fund; and 
it was in an evil hour that he allowed himself to be diverted from his 
pacific course by the urgency of the aristocracy and his sovereign, to 
take up arms against the French revolutionists. Unfortunately the 
atrocities of these men, the endless usurpations of Bonaparte, and, 
above all, the facilities afforded by the unchecked issue of bank paper, 
carried our expenditure to an unprecedented height. 

In the midst of this hazardous career, the death of Mr. Pitt, and 
the removal from office of his immediate successors, transferred the 
management of our finances to the hands of men wholly unequal to 
the task; of men unconscious of the precarious nature of our paper 
currency, and the danger of such measures as a stoppage of neutral 
navigation, or a war with the United States of America. The con- 
sequence was a depreciation of our bank paper during five years, 
an enormous waste of the public money, and a burden on the coun- 
try of unparalleled amount. 

A state of war is attended by a great demand for the service of 
individuals, as well in the army and navy as in the public offices. A 
great number of persons are thus withdrawn from productive em- 
ployment, and the consequence is an increase of the wages and incomes 
of those who remain so employed, as well as bringing into activity a 
number of persons who in a season of peace would hardly have been 
accounted worthy of employment. 

A rise in the price of corn and other produce is another consequence 
of a state of war; this leads to arise of rent; a rise of rent to in- 
creased expenditure on the part of the landlord; and that to a gener- 
eral activity and continued employment of working classes. Such 
was the condition of this country during the twenty years from 
1794 to 1814, while in the twenty years that followed the peace there 
was a corresponding decline, and then a gradual return to higher 
prices. The fall in the price of produce lowered rents, and greatly 
lessened the income of the upper classes; hence the contracted ex- 
penditure, and a want of employment for the lower orders. Al] this 
exemplifies the precarious nature of such a rise of prices as took place 
in the late wars, and will, more than any other argument, confirm the 
public in an adherence to peace. 

The supply of gold and silver from America continued regularly 
to increase until the year 1810, since which the disorders in Spanish 
America, particularly in Mexico, shortened the supply from that quar- 
ter by at least one half. 

Mr. Jacobs, in his work on the precious metals, calculated the re- 
duction in the quantity of circulating coin, during the twenty years 
that succeeded the peace of 1814, at not less then 20 per cent. This 
decrease of the supply of the precious metals must have had some 
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effect in lowering the prices of commodities, but to what extent it is 
not possible, with our imperfect data, to form an opinion. 

But the discovery of gold in California in 1848, and in Australia in 
1851, has not only made up for any deficiency in the supplies from other 
quarters, but from these two countries alone there has been furnished 
more than twice the amount of the entire annual produce of the pre- 
cious metals from all parts of the world in the most productive peri- 
ods of their working. The effect of this has been to raise wages and 
prices very largely both in this country and America, and to give a 
great stimulus to emigration from Britain, and especially from Ire- 
land, and to some extent from Germany. 

In 1845 Sir Robert Peel abolished the customs duties on 420 differ- 
ent articles. This measure was a virtual abandonment of the system 
of protection, which was shortly after followed by the total repeal of 
the corn laws. 

Till recently, our shipping interest was subjected to a variety of 
burdens and restrictions, by which their energies were weighed down 
and fettered. These, however, are happily now either wholly abol- 
ished or greatly modified. In consequence of these alterations, all 
the building-yards and all the seamen of the world may be made sub- 
servient to the wants and purposes of our merchants and ship-owners, 
when we add to these recent improvements the increased facilities 
afforded for the transport of goods by means of the increased number 
and power of steam-ships, and the great extent of railways, The 
eventual progress of trade seems decidedly favorable to this country, 
provided as we are with coal and iron, with canals, roads, and machi- 
nery, as well as with abundant capital, intelligent merchants, and ex- 
pert workmen. 

It was feared by some that the introduction of free-trade measures 
and the repeal of the laws which favored our own shipping would 
prove ruinous to our trade by bringing foreigners into competition 
with our own merchants; but the experience of the years that have 
passed since the adoption of a liberal mercantile policy has completely 
falsified all the evil forebodings of the timorous and the contracted. 
No doubt foreigners will derive some advantage from the freedom in 
which they will participate. But why should we grudge their having 
some share in the more abundant prosperity which has fallen to our 
lot: would it be wise in us to fetter ourselves in order that we might 
restrict others ? 

During the forty years of peace our trade has progressively ad- 
vanced, our exports, which in 1814 amounted only to £51,358,398, 
had advanced in 1852 to £219,515,699 ; and if we can avoid wars and 
internal commotions, there is every reason to expect that our prosper 
ity will go on increasing. Of all the important countries to which our 
commerce extends, the empire of Russia is one of the least profitable. 
Although it includes a seventh part of the globe, it only consumes 
British products to the amount of about a million annually, and for many 
years its imports from Britain have been diminishing till it has reached 
this amount. The small kingdom of Portugal nearly equals Russia 
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in its consumption; and Holland takes three times the amount of 
British manufactures, 

In this view it may appear that a war with Russia would not mate- 
rially injure the commercial prosperity of this country ; nevertheless, 
the calamitous effects of a state of warfare, not only in its immediate, 
but in its more remote consequences, will be seriously felt even in this 
case. 

The trades that draw their raw materials from the Baltic and the 
Black Sea will suffer from short supplies; the prices of their manu- 
factures will be enhanced, taxes will be increased, freights and insur- 
ance will be more expensive, the demand for money will be greater, 
and the interest raised, and in many ways the war -vill operate injuri- 
ously to the public. 


We shall conclude our historical sketch of commerce by a brief 
notice of its prominent characteristics at different periods, 

The chief features of the commerce of antiquity were the early opu- 
lence of Tyre, and the great extent of the trade of Carthage, and Alex- 
andria in Egypt. In modern times the earliest points of commercial 
history entitled to notice were the prosperity of Venice, Genoa, and 
other towns in Italy, the era of whose splendor was the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the sixteenth and seventeenth the lead in commerce was 
taken in a remarkable degree by Holland; in the eighteenth 
by England. But as to the effect on commerce of an increase of 
circulating medium, it was felt in the sixteenth century by the in- 
flux of the precious metals from America, which caused, it is said, a 
great rise in prices. This rise continued during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries with a steady but not a remarkable progress, Af- 
ter this came the addition to the circulating medium, arising from the 
use of bank paper; it became considerable only in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, particularly in the latter half of that period. From 1797 to 
1814 the issue of bank or government paper was carried to an unex- 
ampled length in England and other countries; the sufferings of the 
succeeding twenty years were mainly owing to the reaction proceed- 
ing from its recall. That period is the only one in the history of modern 
Europe in which the circulating medium has been much contracted, or 
the prices of commodities and the income of individuals have expe 
rienced a long-continued decline. 


PrincipLtes or CoMMERCE. 


. 


Having treated the historical part of our subject at considerable 
length, it is now fit to bestow some attention on its principles or gen- 
eralrules. By “ principles of commerce,” we understand conclusions 
of two kinds; those deduced from the practice of merchants, and ap- 
plicable to the management of trade by individuals; and those of a 
more comprehensive character, which, resulting from the course of 
productive industry generally, are entitled to the attention of a minis- 
ter, a member of Parliament, or whoever is engaged in the task of de- 
vising regulations for trade. Most of those conclusions seem so plain 
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as to admit of little question; but it is a fact that several of them 
have been the result of long, and, in some cases, of dearly-bought ex- 
ence. As a specimen we give the following : 

1. Short credits and quick returns, however small the commission 
of profit, are eventually better than long credits and a large commis- 
sion or charge. 

2. The greatest mercantile profit arises from intercourse with popu- 
lous and long-settled countries, such as Holland, because the inhabit- 
ants are in general possessed of capital, and punctual in their pay- 
ment. 

3. Recently-settled countries, like the United States of America, 
the West-Indies, Spanish and Portuguese America, are always bare of 
capital. There is a perpetual tendency in them to draw it from Eu- 
rope; and mercantile transactions with these countries, profitable in 
the outset, often become otherwise, from delays of payment, and ulti- 
mate insolvency. 

4, Trade should be left as much as possible to its natural course, 
interference being almost always hurtful. Governments ought merely 
to remove obstacles and grant facilities. Privileges and monopolies 
were formerly very general in England; but these, if necessary in an 
early age, when individual capital was too scanty for distant underta- 
kings, should be withdrawn as soon as such capital becomes suffi- 
cient. 

5. Division and subdivision of employment can be carried to only 
a limited extent in agriculture. In manufactures they may be carried 
very far, and are productive of the greatest advantage. ey afford 
employment to persons of every age, and they conduce greatly to 
the finished execution of work. Hence the superiority of towns, in 
particular of the larger towns. This was the cause of our manufac- 
turers not going abroad after the peace of 1815, when wages fell, 
although provisions were still high-priced. 

Rules or observations like these are very seldom met with, either in 
printed works or in personal intercourse ; and the reason is, that while 
few departments of industry have been followed in practice to so great 
an extent as commerce, hardly any other has been less an object of 
study in regard to its principles. While the professions of law, 
medicine, and the church, possess in abundance printed works for the 
guidance of those who intend to follow them, the case is quite differ- 
ent in regard to trade. There are hardly any books or written com- 
positions for the purpose of instructing the merchant in the practical 
management of his business, and not many containing statistical or 
other information connected with trade. To no profession are written 
precepts considered to be so little applicable; in none is proficiency 
thought to depend so exclusively on practice. Hence an unacquain- 
tance with principles or general rules, and the commission of grievous 
errors, as well by merchants in the pursuit of business, as by mem- 
bers of Parliament in the enactment of commercial regulations. Of 
the former we may take as examples the repeated glutting of foreign 
markets with our goods, and the injudicious extension of sugar culti- 
vation in the West-Indies; of the latter, the oppressive duties on 
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Baltic timber, or the fetters so long imposed by act of Parliament on 
our country banks. 

The belief that it is for the advantage of a nation to manufacture 
almost every article it consumes, has been the cause of the most seri- 
ous inconvenience and loss. - It is thus that in France the making of 
sugar from beet-root, and the more serious error of erecting blast fur- 
naces for making iron in districts unprovided with coal fuel, has placed 
a large amount of capital in a situation where it is subject to reduc- 
tion year by year, and whence it cannot be withdrawn without heavy 
loss. In like manner, the privileges so long conferred by act of Par- 
liament on the silk manufacture in England, frequently tended to pro- 
duce embarrasment, because they interfered with the natural course 
of trade. No branch of industry can be of permanent advantage to a na- 
tion, unless it can support itself without indirect or artificial aid. Were 
merchants and manufacturers left to themselves, the natural course of 
things would point out the branches of productive industry likely to 
succeed or not in a particular country; and capital would not then be 
advanced on an insecure foundation. Plain as this appears, it is quite 
at variance with the creed of our ancestors; a creed which, under the 
name of “ mercantile system,” long retained an influence over our 
traders, and, in some degree over members of the legislature. 

The basis of that system was, that “wealth consisted in the pre- 
cious metals; that what is gained in trade by one nation must be lost 
by another; and that our great object in receiving returns for our ex- 
ports should be to get money instead of merchandise.” It followed 
from such notions, that of all possessions, a mining country, such as 
Mexico and Peru, was the most desirable ; and hence in a great mea- 
sure our rupture with Spain in 1740, which led to our unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Carthegena, involved us in contest with France, and caused 
us, in the course of eight years, an immense waste of blood 
and treasure. The return to a state of peace in 1748 obliged 
us to desist from attempts on Spanish America, but the influence of 
the mercantile system continued, and was singularly favored by the 
annual custom-house returns, These returns exhibit an apparent ex- 
cess of exports above imports, and give rise to the notion that the 
balance is sent to this country in the shape of money. Supposing the 
exports of England to the Continent of Europe to amount for any 
given year to £20,000,000, and the imports to £14,000,000§ the dif: 
ference, or £6,000,000, is, according to this absurd notion, the amount 
of profit paid to usin money. It is clear, however, that the custom- 
house returns take no notice of some very important items, such as the 
export of public money for our foreign garrisons, the transmission of bills 
of exchange to foreign merchants, or the import of smuggled goods. 
Besides, if the quantum of our circulating medium remain, as it pro- 
bably does, very nearly on a par, what becomes of the supposed im- 

ortation of money ? Were England in possession of all the annual 
alances which the advocates for this system suppose her to have re- 
ceived in money during the last century, our metallic stock would not 
be below £400,000,000 sterling ; that is, ten times its actual amount! 
When a merchant exports goods, the sale, of course, take place 
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abroad, and a remittance is made, either by bill or by the return of other 
merchandise. It hardly ever enters into the contemplation of the ex- 
porter that he would find an advantage by obtaining a return in coin 
or bullion. Money owes the reputation it has acquired, as an object 
uf national interchange, to its convenience in other respects; to its 
being the commodity with which we regularly go to market, and to its 
fitness for the smallest purchases, by the minuteness of its subdivi- 
sions, But this recommendation, however important in private busi- 
ness, should have no weight in the intercourse of nations ; merchants 
can be at no loss to dispose of a remittance made in the shape of zoods, 
nor is it any object with them to multiply the means of petty pur- 
chases. 

The interest of a commercial country is not to increase the amount 
of its currency, but to quicken its circulation; the same sum per- 
forming double and triple duty when passed expeditiously from hand 
to hand. Now nothing promotes circulation so much as exemption 
from arbitrary interferences, were the effect nothing more than the 
general preservation of credit. In France, the monstrous abuse 
made of the paper system in the beginning of the Revolution has long 
prevented the use of any other circulating medium than coin; the re- 
sult is an annual loss of three millions sterling to the public, such 
being the difference between the cost of paper and the precious me- 
tals, even after making an allowance for the retention of a portion of 
the latter sufficient for the purposes of banking. Some people, how- 
ever, imagine that, to increase the amount of the circulating medium, 
is to increase the capital of a country. These persons should recollect 
that capital is by no means limited to money, but embraces all that 
mass of property which is devoted to reproductive consumption. 
When we wish to lend capital, or to employ it in business, we begin by 
selling the various articles at our disposal: the amount is then in our 
hand in the shape of money; but this is very transient ; the money 
disappears as soon as we make payment for the new purchases. The 
public not having time to enter into all this reasoning, judge from 
first impressions, and take for granted that money is capital, because 
its agency is required to put capital in motion. Governments, how- 
ever, might have saved themselves much trouble in providing sup- 
plies of metallic currency, since the natural course of business will 
invariably provide them for itself. The plenty or scarcity of the pre- 
cious metals depends on considerations altogether different from the 
imagined balance of trade. Specie was so scarce in England in 1809 
that government was not a little embarrassed to find £200,000 for the 
Walcheren expedition; yet in that year our custom-house returns 
presented an apparent balance of above £7,000,000 in our favor. * 

No country has suffered so much from the errors of the mercan- 
tile system as England ; partly on account of the influence of traders 
and manufacturers in our legislature ; partly from the temporizing poli- 
ey of our ministers, who have seldom scrupled to buy the consent of any 
gieat body of the community to a new tax, by the grant of some in- 


* Appendix to the Report of the Bullion Committee, 1810. 
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jurious preference. Hence a variety of pernicious regulations in favor 
of the landed, the shipping, and the manufacturing interests; hence, 
also, a number of unfortunate measures in our foreign policy. 

Our ancestors laid it down as a fundamental rule, that there could 
be no profit on the one hand, without a corresponding loss on the other. 
They considered trade as a game of mere transfer, and had no idea how 
a country could derive wealth by an intercourse between its own in- 
habitants, Charles IL. entered on the war of 1672 with high hopes, 
imagining that, by destroying the commerce of Holland, we should 
not only increase our own, but in a manner absorb that of the world. 
Political reasons led us afterwards into close alliance with Holland, and 
prevented the ebullitions of our jealousy in that direction; but the 
alarming power of Louis XIV. and the prospects of his acquiring the 
crown of Spain, led us to a closer connection with Portugal, and par- 
ticularly to the well-known Methven treaty, concluded in 1703, the 
object of which was to favor the consumption of Port wine, in return 
for a similar preference to our manufactures, The result has been, 
that we have not scrupled, for more than a century, to punish ow 
palates and injure our health for the sake of an imaginary political 
advantage ; we say imaginary, because France would evidently have 
agreed to take our manufactures in return for her own produce ; and if 
the increase of her trade had, on one hand, the effect of augmenting. 
to a certain extent, her national power, it would, on the other, have 
increased her dependence on us, and have rendered a war with us ex- 
tremely impolitic and unpopular. 

Our attachment to Portugal arose, in a great measure, from her not 
being a manufacturing country, and likely, in the opinion of the cai- 
culators of the day, to be so much the more advantageous to us in the 
capacity of a customer. This notion has prevailed in our councils to 
a very recent period; the administration of 1808 and 1809 not scru- 
pling to give encouragement to the export of merchandise, on a large 
seale, to the unproductive occupants of Brazil and Spanish Amer- 
ica. Now, the fact is, that the means of extending our trade, and 
consequently our profits, with a foreign country, are to be esti- 
mated by a quite opposite rule; they depend on the productive power 
of that country, on its means of affording equivalents for our com- 
modities ; in other words, on its capability of paying for that which 
it suits us to sell to it. Now, what country was ever wealthy without 
industry? The mines of Mexico and Peru, the richest the world ever 
saw, fall, in point of annual produce, far short of the annual value of 
the cotton, the tobacco, the flour, and other less tempting products 
of the United States. In like manner, the cochineal, the cocoa, the 
barilla, and even the indigo of a ne America, formed a small amount 
when put in competition with the exchangeable commodities possessed 
by the industrious nations in our own neighborhood, such as France, 
the Netherlands, or the north of Germany. 

If from our own favorite policy we turn our attention to that of 
continental states, we find Holland steering a course of impartiality, 
and guarded from an imitation of our trespasses, not indeed by supe 
rior knowledge, but by the characteristic moderation of her govern 
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ment, The northern kingdoms deserve comparatively little attention, 
their rulers having in general given their thoughts much more to war 
than to discussions of internal policy. The same thing was long true 
of a country where the commercial interest has at no time been 
very considerable ; the personal will of the sovereign, and the influ- 
ence of the nobdlesse, having afforded the grand raisons determinantes 
for public measures. Still the history of France is not without 
traces of the effects of mercantile prejudices. Among other regula- 
tions of the kind, there formerly existed several for the purpose of 
favoring linen manufactures instead of cotton, because flax was a home 
product, whilst the purchase of cotton carried money out of the 
country. 

At last it was found out by some Frenchmen of greater sagacity 
than the rest, that cotton might be safely admitted to entry, the 
mouey required to buy it proceeding necessarily from the employ- 
ment of French industry in some shape or other. But the extent of 
popular prejudice was most singularly exemplified at the time when it 
was proposed to permit the unrestrained use of éoiles peintes, or 
printed calicoes ; every town that had a chamber of commerce remon- 
strated against it. A deputation sent from Rouen affirmed, that “the 
proposed measure would throw its inhabitants into despair, and make 
a desert of the surrounding country ;” Lyons, the centre of the silk 
manufacture, declared that “the news had spread terror into all its 
workshops ;” Tours “ foresaw a commotion likely to cause a convul- 
sion in the body politic ;” Amiens asserted “that the pro act 
would become the tomb of the manufacturing industry of France ;” 
and Paris declared, “ that her merchants came forward that they might 
bathe the throne with their tears.” The government, however, stood 
firm; the duty on printed calico was withdrawn, and the inspector- 
general of manufactures ventured some time afterwards to challenge 
the authors of those elegant effusions to compare their predictions with 
the result. “ Will any of you,” he said, “deny that the manufacture 
of printed calico has been the cause of giving a vast extension to the 
industry of the country, by employing a number of hands in spinning, 
weaving, bleaching, and printing? Look only to the branch of dyeing, 
and say whether this change has not done more for it in a few years 
than other manufactures would have accomplished in a century.’ 

In some countries government go much farther, and still act in a 
commercial or manufacturing capacity, notwithstanding all the admo- 
nitions of political economists, or the more home-felt lessons of expe- 
rience. The Austrian government conducts the gold and silver mines 
of Hungary to so little account, that the profit realized from these 
splendid establishments does not exceed a few thousands a year. In 
the year 1817 the French government, desirous of laying in a stock 
of corn for Paris, obtained a loan of money, with which they made 
purchases in various markets both in and out of the kingdom. The 
result was most distressing ; the price of corn rose from 80s, to 120s. 
per quarter. The people in the provincial towns became apprehensive 
of a scarcity, and, though in general submissive to a fault, attempted 
at Rouen and other places to impede the course of the market, and to 
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prescribe a limit to the price of corn. The alarm, once given, extend- 
ed through great part of Europe, and gave occasion to a sudden rise, 
as may be seen by reference to the corn prices at the time in London, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg. Nothing is, therefore, more impolitic 
than the interference of the public treasury with markets, however 
good the motive; a truth which has been so thoroughly felt in Eng- 
land as to prevent any thing of the kind during the last sixty years, 
government having confined itself in seasons of scarcity, as 1800, 1810, 
1816, to permitting the free import of corn. 

We are next to advert to the mercantile system in its most limited 
sense, in the shape which it now bears, after all the modifications of 
the experience of a century and a half. The predilection for the im- 
portation of “hard dollars” has disappeared among a portion of the 
public, particularly since making the discovery that bank paper can 
be made to answer the purposes of gold and silver. But even these 
persons are far from admitting the doctrines of political economists in 
all their extent; they still cling to the notion that we should discou- 
rage the import of a foreign article whenever a corresponding commo- 
dity can be raised at home; that we should impede, or even prohibit, 
all foreign manufactures ; and that we should not scruple to encourage 
certain fabrics of our own by bounties. Such was formerly the creed 
of the majority of our merchants and manufacturers; such was, forty 
years ago, the creed of our ministers and presidents of the board of 
trade. It proceeds on the plausible idea, that we cannot provide too 
much employment, and that our people would be in danger of falling 
short of work were we to purchase finished articles at the hands of 
foreigners. But there is not in the natural course of things any such 
deficiency of labor as to make it necessary, or even expedient, for us to 
turn things out of their regular order for the sake of giving employ- 
ment to our population. Providence has evidently ordained that in- 
dustry should be at no loss for objects ; the interruptions to its peaceful 
course arise from our own wayward policy ; from our restraints, pro- 
hibitions, and, above all, from our sudden changes from war to peace, 
and from peace to war. These are the true causes of such scenes of 
embarrassment and bankruptcy as we witnessed in 1793, at the close 
of profound peace, and as we have unhappily witnessed since the end 
of the war of 1815. 

Equally erroneous is the notion, that it is more for our interest to 
send abroad manufactures than raw produce or money. If you grant 
a bounty on an export, you do nothing more or less than bribe a 
foreigner to make a purchase from you; you withdraw from its natu 
ral destination a portion of your capital and labor; for the sake of 
extending one branch of business, you weaken your means of competi 
tion in others, The money so long paid in the shape of bounties on one 
of our most popular exports, we mean British linen under 1s. 6d. a yard, 
is a public loss not only to the extent in question, but to twice or 
three times that extent in indirect injury ; it has withheld the industry 
of our countrymen from other lines, which they might have prosecuted 
without a premium, and in which they would have no occasion to 
dread the rivalship of their neighbors. Mr. Hume has justly remarked, 
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that in a question of personal right, the perception of a half-educated 
man may be sufficiently sound; but that the case is very different in 
regard to matters of general policy, where the real is often different 
from the apparent result. Now, this state of half-knowledge has been 
the origin of almost all our mercantile miscalculations; we have lis- 
tened to first impressions, and have not scrupled to give them a prac- 
tical operation by acts of Parliament, without ever considering that 
the remote consequences would be injurious to ourselves, 

To what fatality is it then owing, that in this great commercial coun- 
try the public should still be so far behindhand in a knowledge of the 
principles of trade? Unfortunately these doctrines, though closely 
connected with the national prosperity, have never formed an object 
of attention at the English universities, and but indirectly and imper- 
fectly in those to the northward of the Tweed. Add to this, that 
most of the works hitherto published on political economy are written 
in an abstract, unattractive style, fatiguing the attention of the reader 
by a long series of reasoning, and seldom relieving him by diversity 
of subject, or by the introduction of practical illustrations. The pub- 
lic is still in want of a work which should convey the liberal doctrines 
of the philosopher in the plain language of business, and support the 
course of reasoning by an appeal to facts familiar to the mind of the 
merchant. Our limits do not by any means admit of our supplying 
this deficiency, or of bringing forward the arguments necessary to 
erect a structure of conclusive reasoning ; they enable us only to state 
some of the more important results, to which we shall now make a 
few additions. 

We may safely discharge from our minds all that has been said, 
and all that has been written, in regard to the greater relative advan- 
tage attendant in trading in this or that particular commodity; we 
may feel satisfied that profits are much more on an equality than is 
commonly supposed; that no one would long be a dealer in that 
which did not afford him advantage, or remain. a stranger to that which 
was throwing an extra gain into the pockets of his neighbor. The same 
rule is applicable in a national sense, the traffic in one commodity 
being either directly or indirectly as productive of profit as in another. 
Even foreign articles of luxury should not be. discouraged, since the 
money required to pay for them must be previously raised by the 
employment of British industry in some useful manner. This affords 
a new proof of the fallacy of first impressions, and leads to the grand 
practical conclusion of allowing people to “ buy commodities wherever 
they can be got cheapest, without seeking to favor home produce above 
colonial, or colonial above foreign.” 

Merchants should possess unrestricted freedom, not only in regard 
to the articles they deal in, but in respect to the time of keeping them 
back or bringing them to market; and this not only from the general 
title which every one has to the management of his own property, 
but from a conviction that whatever benefits the individual will be 
productive of corresponding benefit to the public. This is a point of 
the last importance, as reconciling the lower orders to a variety of 
unpopular employments of capital, such as buying up goods to be 
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warehoused and not brought to market till prices are advanced. 
Take, for instance, the capitalist who buys a thousand hogsheads of 
sugar on its arrival from the West-Indies in August, for the purpose 
of selling it in the succeeding March or April. Such a transaction is 
of use to all parties, affording, in the first instance, a customer for 
the planter or planter’s correspondent; a depository for the public 
during a season that the article ought in great part to be stored up; 
and finally a seller, at a time when, without such depasits and such 
forthcoming of supply, the price might have become exorbitant, and 
might have continued so until the arrival of the next year’s crop. 
How applicable are these arguments to the most obnoxious of all 
traders, the engrossor of corn. 

The more we study the natural progress of commerce, the more we 
shall be satisfied of the expediency of leaving all its various agents to 
their uncontrolled management. Business then divides itself, particu- 
larly in a large city, into a variety of separate branches, each of which 
may be carried on to a surprising extent by separate establishments. 
The commission charged by such persons is small, their dispatch ex- 
traordinary ; capital does not remain locked up in their hands, and 
goods find their way to the market whenever prices are encouraging, 
that is, whenever the consumers are in want of them; they are with- 
held only when the market is glutted, and when to force sales would 
ve productive of eventual injury to the buyers themselves. The doc- 
trine of the happy medium is nowhere more applicable than in com. 
merce: if you reduce prices for one season below what is necessary 
to indemnify the producer, you discourage production for the next, 
oo expose yourself to the hazard of a dearth. 

onopoly is now generally admitted to be highly impolitic. No 
new grants of the kind have been issued among us for many years, 
and every renewal of the charter of the East-India Company has been 
marked by a diminution of its restrictive character, till in 1834 its 
monopoly was abolished. The public are now aware that a privileged 
company cannot. make its purchases abroad on better terms than indi- 
viduals, and that the chief operation of the privilege is to enhance the 
sale prices, or, in other words, to put money into the hands of a few 
at the expense of the nation. They are further aware that the con- 
cerns of a large corporation cannot be managed with the minute econ- 
omy and vigilance of the private merchant, and that its grand advan- 
tage lies in the intelligence and dexterity acquired by the transaction 
of business to a large extent by one establishment ; an advantage of 
great importance, but which has nothing to do with the possession of 
exclusive privileges. 

It is now about seventy years since the conclusion of Mr. Pitt's 

_ well-known commercial treaty with France ; a treaty which many on 
both sides of the channel were inclined to think particularly advan- 
tageous to us, and which certainly afforded a grand object of declama- 
tion to Bonaparte. The fact, however, is, that such treaties are good 
only in as far as they give general confidence to the merchants of 
both countries ; whenever they go farther, and interfere by specific 
provisions, they are infallibly pernicious, and not the least so to the 
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apparently favored nation. It is a symptom of some promise in the 
present age that, though backed by all Europe, our ministers did not, 
in the treaties of either 1814 or 1815, go the length of imposing 
any restraints on the trade of France, but left things to their free 
course, subject only to such restrictions as might be deemed indis- 
pensable by either government for the protection of particular 
branches of manufacture. 

The final conclusions to be drawn from the principles of commerce 
are of the most comprehensive and beneficent nature. They teach us 
that every nation finds its account in the prosperity of its neighbors; 
that it would experience a corresponding suffering from their decline: 
that to aim at engrossing more trade than naturally falls to our share, 
is sooner or later injurious to ourselves; and that war, even when 
successful, is attended with the most serious losses. War turns to 
waste a large portion of our productive means; it leaves us oppressed 
with a ruinous burden in peace; it impedes the future extension of 
our exports, for the injury done to our neighbors recoils on ourselves ; 
in short, it is so replete with evil to the public and individuals, as to 
be justifiable only in an extreme case, such as the defence of national 
independence, or the overthrow of a tyrannical usurper. 

Division and subdivision of employment forms the great distine- 
tion between a backward and an improved state of productive indus- 
try. It increases the efficiency of the mechanic or manufacturer to 
an extent of which no one who has not studied the subject can have 
an adequate conception. Now, the degree to which employment is 
subdivided depends mainly on the size of a city or town ; and in esti- 
mating the state of civilization in a particular country, we cannot 
have a better guide than the proportion of the inhabitants of towns 
to those of the open country. Flanders and Holland were long the 
most improved part of the north of Europe, and had the greatest 
number of towns on a given extent of territory. This they still 
have, with the exception of the counties (Lancashire and the West 
Riding of York) which are the chief seats of our manufactures. After 
the Netherlands in town population come the north of Italy and 
north-east of France, along with the western part of Germany. 
Prussia and Austria have each a comparatively small number of 
town; Poland has still fewer, and Russia is the most deficient of any 
country in Europe. In England the increase of town population has 
been progressive during the last eighty or ninety years, and bids fair 
to go on in an equal or greater ratio. 

he division of employment is the result of commerce and of in- 
creased population. It is of two kinds; that among individuals, by 
which a specific task is appropriated to each, and that among nations, 
by which particular kinds of products are raised to a greater extent 
in one country than in another, The latter is as yet only beginning 
to claim the attention of public men, for it has been a frequent error 
with government, to establish, in their respective territories, a variety 
of manufactures, without sufficiently weighing the local obstacles or 
disadvantages. Of this France furnishes some striking examples, 
particularly in the case of iron. The abundance of coal in England, 
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and the ease in conveying it, and other bulky goods, by canals, give 
to our manufactures of iron and hardware an advantage which France 
in vain endeavors to equal. Her true policy would be to repeal the 
very heavy duties on the import of our iron and hardware, and to 
trust to her means of supplying us with wine, brandy, and the other 
natural products of her country, to an equal or greater amount. 

In point of knowledge of the great doctrines of political economy, 
Germany, or, to speak more properly, the Protestant part of Ger- 
many, particularly Saxony, may be said to take the lead of other 
countries on the Continent. The Dutch, however exemplary in their 
practical legislation, have little turn for speculative reasoning; the 
French have not patience to follow through its various links a chain 
of philosophical deductions; but their admiration of whatever is 
humane or liberal makes them wonderfully delighted with the bril- 
liant conclusions of the science. They have the advantage of possess- 
ing, in the work of the late J. B. Say, the best-arranged general treatise 
that has hitherto appeared on the subject; and they are by no means 
ill prepared for a very extensive application of political improve- 
ments, such as the abolition of privateering, the repeal of all heavy 
duties on foreign goods, and the substitution of inland taxes for those 
custom-house imposts which impede the free communication of na- 
tions. The rest of Europe is so much in the dark in regard to the 
great truths of political science as to see merely through the medium 
of local governments. Such is the case likewise in Italy, although 
that country can boast individuals of some note among the writers on 
the principles of commerce, and the reflecting turn of the people is 
favorable to such investigations ; and even in Britain a large party is 
still adverse to the unrestricted application of these simple and bene- 
ficent principles, but this party is daily diminishing. The happy 
effects of the free-trade principles, which have been for some time in 
operation, as proved by the periodical returns of the Board of Trade, 
are facts which cannot be withstood; and we may safely calculate, 
that a few years will convert the remaining advocates of protection to 
the free-trade faith. 

It is surprising that a people so quicksighted, and so keenly alive 
to their own interests, as the citizens of the United States of Ame- 
rica, should cling so obstinately to the illiberal doctrines exploded in 
this country. If their national expenditure demanded a revenue 
which could only be raised with difficulty, there would be some apol- 
ogy’ for their laying on heavy import duties; but with a large sur- 
plus revenue there can be no good reason for laying on duties on 
imported goods merely to protect certain manufacturers, and so to 
interfere with the natural course of trade, and to enable these manu- 
facturers to charge a higher price for their commodities than they 
could demand if the trade were left free ; or, in other words, to ena- 
ble a portion of the community to tax the great body of the citizens 
for their own benefit. 

Having thus briefly stated the principles of free trade, we shall 
proceed to the practical topics which we proposed to discuss, begin- 
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ning with the consideration of the average profit of capital employed 
in trade. 

1. It was common during the war to estimate the emolument of a 
wholesale business in Britain, in a well-established concern, at ten 
per cent on the capital. Moderate calculators qualified this by calling 
it between eight and ten per cent; but they who were at great pains 
to take every thing into the account, and to enumerate a variety of 
petty deductions which escape the sanguine reckoner, found that, in a 
large concern, seven per cent was in general the extent of the clear 
earnings, leaving only two per cent above that which was the current 
rate of interest during the war. 

Mercantile profits are subject to a variety of unforeseen deductions, 
originating partly in an accumulation of petty expenses; but more, 
at least in business of long credit, from deficient payments. The 
latter are technically called bad debts, and almost always exceed the 
anticipated amount, in consequence both of the sanguine temper of 
our countrymen, and of the actual capital of the buyers being much 
inferior to its appearance. Secresy both as to capital and annual 
profit is considered as a first-rate point amongst mercantile men. To 
the latter there can be no objection; but the concealment of the 
amount of capital, and the almost invariable consequence, its exagge- 
ration, are productive of very pernicious effects. It is founded 
partly on the general vanity, and more perhaps on an expectation of 
advantage from a command of credit. But were the practice of 
transacting with ready money to become general, a merchant would 
have no greater motive to be thought in affluence than an individual 
in any other line. But be this as it may, the fact is, that the clear 
profits of trade, whether home or foreign, whether mercantile or 
manufacturing, whether retail or wholesale, are greatly below what 
the world imagines. Many hold a contrary language with regard to 
trade in general; but few do so in respect to their own particular 
business. “Ours,” say they, “is of limited emolument; but other 
lines are very different, inasmuch as they admit of speculation and of 
higher charges.” Whoever takes the trouble to question men in 
almost any business or profession may reckon on receiving a succes- 
sion of such answers; answers not suggested by a wish to deceive or 
to conceal the profits of the individual, but originating in the general 
disposition to take the ignotum pro magnifico. 

We have naturally a strong disposition to contemplate the past or 
the distant through a magnifying medium, and to believe whatever 
the confident assertions of others, or the love of wonder in ourselves 
suggests with regard to reported wealth. Hence the allegations so 
confidently brought forward in regard to the riches of ancient cities, 
and the notion generally entertained with respect to the rapidity of 
fortune-making in our foreign settlements. India was long proverb- 
ial in this respect; and it requires much more than the usual stock of 
information to discover, that if we make allowance for deaths, and 
disappointments from various causes, the proportion of those who 
succeed in that country is not greater than at home ; and that a for- 
tune, when it does happen to be made, is the result of the length of 
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time, of a habit of saving favored by exemption from the expense of 
a family, of rare political contingencies, or, finally, of unusual oppor- 
tunities consequent on the mortality of competitors. 

Another point in which delusion prevails, relates to the effects of 
war, siielinlachy that of 1793; a war in which we still believe our- 
selves, and are believed by foreigners, to have engrossed and absorbed 
the commerce of the world. reference, however, to official docu- 
ments will show that the exports and imports of the most boasted 
years of the war in question were below those of the succeeding years 
of suffering. The flag of our enemies was indeed expelled from the 
ocean, but the greater proportion of trade passed into the hands of 
neutrals; and when, in 1808, we took it out of their possession, we 
were taught by dear-bought experience, that war, under any circum- 
stances, is adverse to commerce. 

These observations must be understood not as intended to depreci- 
ate the value of commerce, or to damp in the individual the hopes of 
eventual success, They show, indeed, that the ratio of profit is gen- 
erally small, but they afford the consolatory assurance that mercantile 
concerns may be carried to a great extent, and that the amount of 
gain may, in process of time, be rendered very considerable, This 
leads us to advert to a matter of great interest to us as we now stand 
relatively to the rival countries of the Continent. It is a maxim, 
that commercial establishments, whether in the mercantile or manu- 
facturing line, should be confined to a few objects, and conducted on 
a large scale. It is by this only that the task of individuals can be 
simplified, that employment can be subdivided, that work can be put 
quickly through hands, or that we can provide on the spot a supply 
of the various and indispensable requisites of business. A large es- 
tablishment affords the means of employment to every kind of capa- 
city ; in fact, the duty is so facilitated as to become, in many cases, a 
mere routine; while the more intelligent and attentive workmen act 
as superintendents, the mass of the unambitious and unthinking are 
occupied with the detail. It is owing to this process of subdivision, 
and to the relative magnitude of the London workshops, that many 
articles can be supplied in our metropolis as cheaply as in the pro- 
vincial towns, where labor is 40 per cent lower. e same rule ac- 
counts for the charge on the transaction of business by merchants, ac- 
countants, attorneys, notaries, and agents, being less heavy than might 
be apprehended from the greater expense of living in London. Sim- 
ilar results take place in regard to manufacture in such towns as Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds; and it is to this, more than 
to any other cause, that we owe our ability to compete with the 
cheaper labor of the Continent. 

2. This analysis of the profit of trade leads us to say a few words 
on a topic which has hitherto been very generally misunderstood, we 
mean the profits of speculation in trade. Among men of business 
this expression is applied to incurring extensive hazards in the hope 
of extensive emolument; in short, to whatever is foreign to the pro- 
per business of the individual, or beyond the control of common 
rules. It is to such undertakings that vulgar credulity ascribes ex- 
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traordinary profits; and even well-informed men are apt to give way 
to the assertions so confidently made, of vast occasional gains in this 
line of business. Dr. Smith himself, after remarking ( Wealth of Na- 
tions, book i. chap. 10) that to make a fortune in a regular line com- 
monly requires a long life of industry and frugality, adds, no doubt 
on the faith of repeated assurances from mercantile friends, that there 
are many examples of fortunes realized by speculators in the course 
of a few years. Now, the men who embark in speculation are, in 
general, very loose accountants; their estimate of profits applies to 
the gross, never to the net return; besides, they are almost always 
adventurers, and adventurers are seldom noted for the observance of 
truth. Their favorite season of activity is a time like that of 1808, 
when the sudden stoppage of ordinary intercourse caused a rapid 
fluctuation in the price of commodities, and when the regular mer- 
chants withdrew from the scene. Now, what sober estimate can be 
formed of loss or gain in such a chaos? Add to this, that these men 
trade almost always on credit, and are in need of all the support 
which flattering representations, and rumors of sudden profit, can 
give them. All these reasons seem to justify a deliberate inquirer 
in doing what is seldom done on such occasions, we mean in with- 
holding his belief from the confident allegations of speculators, so 
long as they are not supported by collateral evidence. 

Our opinion is, that instead of the large profits commonly ascribed 
to this course of trade, the individuals concerned in it experience 
little else than disappointments, and maintain a perpetual struggle to 
keep up a fair appearance to the world. This opinion is founded 
partly on a knowledge of the actual career and circumstances of 
speculators, but more on the well-known fact, that almost every line 
of business is in the hands of established merchants, who, of course, 
are too vigilant to overlook the opportunity of emolument, and who 
have much better means of information than temporary interlopers. 
Still, should. there remain doubts as to the accuracy of our opinion, 
the question may be brought to a point by reference to the account- 
books of any given number of celebrated speculators ; their affairs 
end almost always in bankruptcy; their papers continue open to 
access for years in the hands of their solicitors or assignees ; and we 
are much mistaken if an inspection of them would show in one case 
out of ten, that the parties had at any period succeeded in realizing 
their boasted profits. 

We have been induced to dwell the more on the boasts of specula- 
tors, because they are productive of great mischief in unsettling per- 
sons in business, particularly young men, and in making them look 
on their proper line with comparative indifference. It would be end- 
less to attempt an enumeration of the various ways in which the rage 
for speculation has brought misfortune on merchants and manufac- 
turers. The opening of a new country, such as Buenos Ayres, Brazil, 
or Caraccas, led to the export not only of a prodigious overstock of 
merchandise fitted for the country, but of many articles totally un- 
suited to the climate and habits of the people. Again, in 1814, 
when the war with France was drawing to a close, goods, both colo- 
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nial and manufactured, were poured into the Continent of Europe, as 
if the compass of the markets was unbounded, and as if the calami- 
ties of war had produced no decrease of disposable capital. In 1825, 
our speculations abroad were most unfortunate, while at home vast 
sums were lavished in buildings, in mines, in manufactories, and other 
establishments, which never had a fair prospect of success, and owed 
their origin to the sanguine imagination of one projector, and the 
credulity of another. 

The country in which trade shone forth in all its splendor, where it 
was cultivated without the support of arms or prohibitory regula- 
tions, where, in short, it developed its beneficial tendency in all its 
extent, was Holland. If we look to the early enterprise of the 
Dutch, we find them enabled, by the power of their productive in- 
dustry, to assert their independence at home, and to assail their ene- 
mies in the remotest part of their empire. The Portuguese in the 
east, and the Spaniards in the west, were each found unequal to 
the task of resisting these republicans. A proud stand was made by 
them against the navy of England, and they did not fall into despair 
even when assailed by our forces in conjunction with those of France. 
Afterwards, when happily restored to our alliance, and when they co- 
operated with us in the great struggle against Louis XIV., it is sur- 
prising how large a proportion both of troops and subsidies was fur- 
nished by this apparently inconsiderable state. ‘No country,” says 
Sir William Temple, “can be found where so vast a trade has been 
managed, yet the inhabitants have no native commodities towards 
building vessels, and hardly any that are considerable for traffic with 
their neighbors. Holland is grown rich by force of industry, by im- 
provement and manufacture of foreign growths.” Proceeding to 
7 more particularly the causes of this mercantile prosperity, 
Sir William enumerates “the easy communication of water, particu- 
larly by the Rhine and Maese; the security of property ; the undis- 
turbed liberty of conscience, and the progressive influx of people per- 
secuted for their religious opinions in Flanders, England, France, and 
Germany.” Such were the original causes; those of subsequent 
operation were the “general habit of industry and economy ; the for- 
mation of canals; the institution of banks; the low interest of 
money ; the appropriation of particular towns to particular branches 
of business; application to the fisheries, and, what he regrets much 
should not exist in England, the practice of keeping an official register 
of all purchases of land or houses ;” a practice introduced into Hol 
land and Flanders in the reign of Charles V., and which at present 
exists in Scotland, to the incalculable convenience and security of 
money transactions. 

3. We are now to say a few words on a different topic, namely, 
the effects of trade in forming the character of individuals ; a matter 
of no little importance in a country like ours, where merchants both 
constitute so large a portion of the community, and exercise such in- 
fluence on the proceedings of government. The mercantile character 
has a number of good points, being exempt from the vacuity and in- 
decision so frequent in fashionable life, as well as from the various 
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vices consequent on idleness, and which are so strikingly exemplified 
in the gambling and libertinism of the French metropolis. "What- 
ever good is produced by continued activity, and by a pointed atten- 
tion to the specific objects of one’s occupation, may be confidently 
looked for among commercial men; with the farther advantage, in 
large concerns, of an exemption from petty jealousies and invidious 
interferences. In such cities as London and Amsterdam, merchants 
are aware that the field is ample for all; that the prosperity of one 
is very far from impeding that of others; and that when disappoint- 
ment and failure occur, their origin will be found in a very different 
cause than competition. Here, however, we must close our enco- 
mium, and, in the spirit of impartiality, proceed to exhibit the oppo- 
site side of the picture. The merchant’s knowledge is particular, not 
general; he obtains a habit of understanding individual character, 
and a dexterity in managing his own affairs; but he has not, and can- 
not, from his course of occupation, acquire the power of reasoning 
comprehensively on the interests of trade. If he observe in war a 
tendency to raise prices, or to invigorate particular lines of trade, 
such as ship-owning or insurance, he will probably be led to the gen- 
eral inference, that to a maritime country war is advantageous. Our 
last contests having been attended with the undisputed command of 
the ocean, nothing more was required to satisfy ‘the majority of 
traders that our mercantile marine was in a state of equal ascend- 
ency. They took aw pied de la lettre the custom-house reports of our 
annual exports, without observing how much was to be deducted on 
account of the depreciation of our bank paper, or how surely we 
were laying the foundation of future distress, by submitting to enor- 
mous taxation. Again, when in 1807 the long continuance of war 
had given a serious wound to our trade and navigation, a majority of 
the merchants ascribed it, not to the true cause, but to the undermin- 
ing competition of the Americans. Their range of reflection was not 
such as to enable them to perceive that, by overturning the prosperity 
of the latter, we should sap the foundation of our own; and that 
every million which we prevented our Transatlantic neighbors from 
adding to their capital, was so much withdrawn from a fund devoted 
to the increase of the productive industry of Britain. Hence our un- 
fortunate orders in council, the main cause of the overthrow of our 
exchanges with the Continent, of the increase of our expenses in Spain 
and Germany, of our war with the United States, in short, of the 
long continuance of our sufferings since the peace. 

4, Nothing would, in our opinion, conduce more to the prosperity 
of trade than the adoption of the plan of doing all wholesale busi- 
ness for ready money, and the relinquishment of that habit of long 
credit which prompts to unguarded enterprise, and has for so many 
years been the principal cause of crowding the columns of our 
gazettes. 

To show the results of long credit, it is necessary to go at some 
length into practical illustration, and to apprise our readers of the 
real situation of the majority of our mauufacturers and export mer- 
chants. A manufacturer on the present footing receives orders in 
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the course of the year from twenty or thirty mercantile houses; the 
goods to be exported probably to the West-Indies, the United States, 
the Spanish Main, or Brazil; the understood term of credit twelve 
months. The manufacturer does not receive the orders from abroad ; 
he has an intermediate guarantee, that of the exporting merchant. 
Still the risk is considerable; but he naturally hopes for the best, and 
is unwilling to decline an order when it comes to him from a quarter 
of respectability. Now, by mercantile respectability, our readers are 
to understand integrity, and the intention of acting up to engage- 
ments; but the power of doing so, especially at a remote date, is a 
very different question, and is, in general, possessed in a much smaller 
degree than the public imagine. The trader whose capital is £30,000 
will not scruple to ship goods to the value of £40,000, first in the 
hope, so general among merchants, of realizing a handsome profit, 
and next in the confidence that should the foreign market be dull, and 
should delays occur in obtaining returns within the given time, his 
credit will procure him indulgence for several months, at the end of 
which the expected remittances can hardly fail to arrive. He may, 
and in general does go on for several years without much embarrass- 
ment, receiving indeed less than he sends out, but informed that all 
has been well sold, and cannot fail to be soon realized. He thus goes 
on pleasing himself at every balance of his books with the seeming 
profit, and only regretting that hitherto that profit has not been tan- 
gible, since it exists in the shape of a debt due by his Transatlantic 
correspondents. He continues, however, under a favorable expecta- 
tion of their making up for past deficiencies, and flatters himself that 
the delay has resulted from partial or temporary causes. He begins 
to find himself straitened for funds, but has as yet little difficulty in 
obtaining relief from a moneyed friend, or a prolonged credit from the 
manufacturers. His correspondents continue to write in a strain of 
confidence, and to call for more goods, which, if he be of a confiding 
character, will lead him to extend the annual amount of his ship- 
ments; but at all events he is obliged to continue a certain supply, 
for the sake of keeping up the assortment of stock. Still he finds 
that year after year a larger portion of his capital remains on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and that his correspondents, however desi- 
rous, (for we by no means put an extreme case,) are unable to pre- 
vent an accumulation of debt, because they are in like manner left 
unpaid by the inhabitants of the country. To go to law would be of 
no avail, since it is the policy of almost every government in a re- 
cently-settled country to favor the debtor, and to give him the means 
of retaining capital in his hands, Affairs now begin to be serious 
with the exporter ; the manufacturers and other creditors cannot or 
will not give further time, and demand an explanation of his circum- 
stances. This explanation takes place, and serves to show that their 
debtor is a man of honor, with more assets than debts, but the latter 
are certain, while the former are at a distance of 3000 miles. The 
consequence is a grant of time, an allowance to the debtor of two, 
three, or four years, to act under letter of license, in the hope of ac- 
complishing that which it is evident cannot be performed sooner, 
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This is, in general, both the wisest and most liberal course; still it is 
not often found to succeed, because the foreign debts can seldom be 
realized in climates where life is held by so uncertain a tenure, where 
respectable agents are so rarely found, where buyers of goods have 
so little capital, and above all, where the law allows them such a 
length of time for payment. A few of the promised installments are 
probably made good, but in general the merchant recognizes the im- 
practicability of fulfilling the remainder, and finds it eventually ne- 
cessary to submit to bankruptcy. 

In Holland, we find that in its better days, bargains were almost 
always made for ready money, or for so short a date as six weeks or 
two months; profits were small in their ratio, but the quickness of 
returns made them eventually large; failures were rare, even in so 
distressing an era as the occupation of their country by the French, 
which began in 1795, and involved, from the outset, a stoppage of 
maritime intercourse with all their possessions in India and America. 
The consequence of this stoppage was a decay of trade, a suspension 
of various undertakings, a scarcity of work, a miserable dullness in 
the sale of goods; all leading, in the first instance, to diminished in- 
come, and eventually to encroachment on capital;. but, amidst this 
distress, the failures were surprisingly few, fewer indeed than occur 
in Britain in any ordinary season. Another example, equally replete 
with instruction, was the state of France after the double invasion of 
1814 and 1815. There prevailed at that time a general discourage- 
ment among the upper ranks, and a great deal of wretchedness among 
the lower; trade being at a stand, and stocks of goods lying unsold in 
shops or warehouses for years; still bankruptey was exceedingly 
rare. All this shows what a satisfactory prospect we may anticipate 
when we adopt the plan of transacting the greater part of our busi- 
ness for ready money. 

Yet we are far from recommending any law or measure to enforce 
that object; the evident advantage of the plan will not fail to secure 
its adoption. One great obstacle which long stood in the way of the 
system of cash payments in mercantile transactions, arose from the 
impolitic laws which limited the interest on borrowed money to five 
per cent. The usury laws being now repealed, the money-holder 
may lend to the merchant at such a rate of interest as the state of 
the market entitles him to receive. Formerly, when the market rate 
of interest exceeded five per cent, the merchant could only borrow 
money for the purposes of his trade by resorting to some subterfuge, 
such as life policies, which had the effect of enhancing the interest to 
an extravagant rate. 


Il, COMMERCIAL FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRESENT AGE; EVILS OF AN 
UNDUE EXPENDITURE BY GOVERNMENT. 


The present age has been remarkable beyond all others for fluctu- 
ations in the state of trade, and in the value of property as repre- 
sented in money. During the twenty years of war, from 1794 to 
1814, there was a continued rise of prices; while a decline, almost 
equally great and long-continued, has taken place since the peace. 
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The public long flattered themselves that individual property in this 
country had received during the war an increase unexampled in our 
history ; the visions inspired by high prices have disappeared, and 
the computation of our augmented wealth seems to have had no solid 
foundation. 

The reaction in the money value of income and property has been 
productive of great embarrassment and distress. The causes of it 
are and have long been a subject of anxious consideration, but they 
have not as yet been satisfactorily explained. To this we shall de- 
vote the rest of this article, premising that the subject is rather in- 
tricate, and will call for the close attention of the reader. 

The rise in the price of commodities in the late wars with France 
was steadily progressive, and reached eventually a great height. If 
we compute the degree of enhancement in provisions, wages, rents, 
and almost every thing except manufactures, we shall find it to have 
been at the close of the war sixty or seventy per cent on the prices of 
1792; in other words, in the year 1812, £160 or £170 were required 
to make the purchases which in 1792 might have been made for £100. 

This great advance is commonly ascribed to our bank paper, in 
particular to its increased tissue and inconvertibility into cash in 
1797. Admitting these to have been the main causes of the rise, it 
may be well to explain the mode in which they operated, and to en- 
deavor to give a definite form to what is generally brought forward 
as vague allegation. This is a nice question, and will require a refer- 
ence to our expenditure in former years. 

It is now fully a century and a half since this country adopted the 
funding system, or the plan of carrying on war with borrowed money. 
The result was, both a great increase of yearly expenditure, and a 
continuance of that increase for a number of years. That a state of 
war enhances the price of commodities is generally admitted; the 
point is, to define in what manner it produces that effect. It does so 
chiefly in three ways: 

1. By increasing taxes. 

2. By withdrawing capital from productive to unproductive pur- 
poses ; from agriculture, manufactures, and trade, to the maintenance 
of fleets and armies. The manner of doing this is by public loans, and 
the result is a rise generally very considerable in the rate of interest. 

3. By withdrawing several hundred thousand men from productive 
to unproductive employment; that is, from agriculture, manufactures, 
and.the work of mechanics, to service in the army and navy, or to 
preparing arms, clothing, and the various naval and military stores 
required by government. The number of men thus withdrawn from 
productive employment in the late wars was on an average 600,000, 
or fifteen per cent of our able-bodied population. 

These causes of enhancement have operated powerfully in every 
war since the time of William III.; but in the military contests of 
the present age there were two additional causes of great importance, 
namely : 

4. The repeated insufficiency of our crops, and the necessity of 
importing large quantities of corn. 
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5. The inconvertibility and eventual depreciation of our bank paper. 

The effect of an insufficient crop in raising prices is easily under 
stood; that of our bank paper requires some explanation. What 
then was the consequence of our bank paper becoming inconvertible, 
or no longer payable in cash? It was not so much an increase in the 
amount of our circulating medium, as a certainty of a continued sup- 
ply. During the first years of the war, 1793, 1794, 1795, 1796, and 
the early part of 1797, our financial difficulties had been serious, and 
the expenditure of the government had been repeatedly checked by 
remonstranees from the Bank, founded on the state of foreign ex- 
changes, and the drain, or apprehended drain, of gold from its coffers. 
But after the exemption of the Bank from cash payments, there was 
an end of such apprehensions, and government possessed an uninter- 
rupted command of money, because the checks on its supply were 
removed, 

Again, the direct causes of rise of prices in war are increase of 
taxation, and the withdrawing of men and capital from productive 
employment. Now to these causes, which in former times were re- 
stricted both in their duration and extent, the exemption from pay- 
ing bank paper in cash gave a scope almost unlimited. The uninter- 
rupted supply of money consequent on the exemption was felt in 
every department; among agriculturists in the payment of rents, 
among merchants in the discount of bills, and in the community at 
large by a silent acquiescence in the rise of wages, salaries, and the 
price of commodities; a rise which the war rendered necessary, but 
which had been strongly resisted until 1797. Hence a power in the 
public of paying taxes and making loans to an unexampled amount. 
Facilities so many and so great went far to persuade the public that 
the successive additions to the sums of money paid for rents, wages, 
and the purchase of commodities were proofs of increasing wealth. 
Few persons could perceive that this increase was, in a great meas- 
ure, nominal; and still fewer could foresee the distressing extent of 
a reaction on the return of peace. Had our ministry been at all 
aware of that reaction, their scale of expenditure would have been 
very different. 

Such were the causes of the rise of prices during the war; the fall 
has been almost as great since the peace, because circumstances have 
been altogether different. Government have needed less both of 
men and money, and have left both to be employed productively by 
the public. Many persons imagine that, had there been no such act 
as that of 1819, and had the exemption from cash payments been 
continued, prices would have been kept up, and the public would have 
been saved a great part of the distress that took place after 1819. 
In this, however, they go too far; their argument holds good only to 
a limited extent. During the war the exemption from cash payments 
had a most powerful effect on the prices; in peace its operation 
would have been temporary and partial, because the circumstances of 
the country were entirely altered. The causes of enhancement 
arising from war no longer existed; our men and capital were re- 
stored to productive employment ; both served to augment our yearly 
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supply of commodities, and consequently to furnish them at a cheaper 
rate. We were, besides, in open intercourse with the Continent, and 
in that case there is a continued tendency to a reduction of prices. 
Every year our markets felt the lowering effects of imports from 
countries less heavily burdened. 

This was in a manner proved by experience. During no less than 
five years of peace, from 1814 to 1819, our bank-notes were exempt 
from payment in cash, yet our prices progressively declined. All 
this shows that our prices would have decreased greatly after 1819, 
by the mere operation of peace, had there been no return to cash 
payments. It suggests also a consideration of considerable import- 
ance at the present moment, namely, that we ought to form a very 
moderate estimate of the effect that a return to small notes would 
produce on prices. That measure would tend to arrest the progress 
of distress, by preventing a further fall of prices; but it would be 
too much to expect that it could cause them to be reinstated, or to 
rise in any material degree. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the difference in value between gold 
and bank paper was very slight for alength of time after the bank- 
notes had ceased to be payable in cash. During no less than twelve 
years after 1797, the depreciation of our bank paper seldom reached 
five or six per cent, and that only at intervals when the import of 
foreign corn, as in 1801, or the payment of large subsidies, as in 
1805, brought down our exchanges with the Continent. At last, in 
1809, the fall of the exchanges, and the depreciation of bank-notes, 
became very serious, and continued to be so during the remainder of 
the war. The causes were, the expense of the war in Portugal and 
Spain, which could not be defrayed by bills or bank-notes, but re- 
quired a great deal of coin; and the stoppage, by our orders, in 
council, of the trade of America with the Continent of Europe, and 
of the large remittances to England arising from that trade. 

These facts ought to be carefully considered, for they enable us to 
make a distinction of great importance in regard to bank paper when 
not convertible into cash. Irregular as such paper is, it may, when 
issued by so respectable an establishment as the Bank of England, 
and received and circulated freely for the purposes of sound money, 
such as paying taxes, making purchases, and discharging debts, main- 
tain the value of coin for many years. It falls only when large sums 
are required abroad, and the payment of them must of course take 
place in gold and silver. It was thus that our bank paper, after so 
long maintaining its value, fell so suddenly and to so great an extent 
after 1809. From that time forward it proved a most unprofitable 
mode of paying on the Continent; while in this country it continued 
to circulate without any perceptible loss. 

This difference in the local value of our notes, their depreciation 
abroad while their value was maintained at home, was long unper- 
ceived by the public. The want of this distinction accounts for a 
great part of the contradiction that prevailed on the bullion question. 
Of the various witnesses examined: before the committee in 1810, a 
number insisted positively, and without qualification, that our bank 
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paper was depreciated, and an equal number that it was not. The 
writers of the report maintained the former, and alleged that the de- 
preciation arose from over-issue ; but they were wholly unable to 
reconcile their opinion with facts, for it was contradicted by the offi- 
cial returns from the Bank, which showed that there was no necessary 
connection between the amount of the notes in circulation and the 
degree of their depreciation. What was the result of this singular 
discrepancy? Each opinion had its advocates, and perhaps in equal 
number, until 1814, when on the return of Bonaparte from Elba, an 
apprehension by the public of immediate war caused our exchanges 
with the Continent, and consequently our bank-notes, compared with 
specie, to fall ten per cent in one week. A few months afterwards, 
on the close of the war, the exchanges and bank paper were promptly 
reinstated, and all without altering the quantity of notes in circula- 
tion; for it had neither been increased at the time their value fell, 
nor contracted when it recovered. 

These remarkable facts were observed by the late Mr. Horner, and 
led his candid mind to review its former impressions. He then felt 
that in the bullion report he had carried too far the charge of over- 
issue by the Bank, and made an admission to that effect before his 
death to Mr. William Blake, the author of two very able pamphlets 
on subjects connected with the currency. 

It appears, therefore, that the depreciation of our bank paper, com- 
pared to coin, though eventually great, was local and temporary. It 
applied strongly to foreign parts, but at home its effect was far from 
being general, and affected chiefly the articles which we were in the 
habit of importing from the Continent. Of these, corn was by far 
the most important. It happened unfortunately that the crops of 
1809 and 1811 were both deficient, and that large imports were indis- 
pensable : hence a rise in our corn markets to a degree which would 
certainly not have taken place had not our currency been greatly de- 
preciated on the Continent. 

We are thus enabled to perceive the great defect in the report of 
the bullion committee in 1810; a defect which was productive of 
very general perplexity. It consisted in making no distinction be- 
tween two things which were very different; the rise of prices in 
consequence of the war, and the rise from the depreciation of our 
bank paper. The bullion report implied a belief that the two were 
coincident in point both of time and amount; whereas with regard 
to time, the rise of prices from the war had begun in 1795, before 
our bank paper could be depreciated; and as to amount, it (the rise 
of prices) had reached the height of thirty or forty per cent, com- 
pared to the prices of 1792, at a time (1805, 1806) when the infe- 
riority of our paper to coin was not above five or six per cent. In 
short, the rise of prices began soon after the war, and lasted twenty 
years without intermission; whilst the depreciation of our bank 
notes was slight and temporary until 1809, and prevailed to a serious 
extent during little more than five or six years. 

Enough has now been stated to show the importance of studying the 
prine ples of trade, leading as they do to conclusions very different 
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from those of the multitude. How few men would have believed, 
half a century ago, that after the separation of the North-American 
colonies our trade with them would be greater than ever! How few 
would formerly have believed that, of the French public, described 
as so eager for war, nine persons in ten are anxious for peace; re- 
garding war, at least war with England, as the greatest misfortune 
that could befall their country! Equally unprepared were many 
persons to believe that, amidst all the distress of late years, amidst 
the general fall of prices, and the decline of wages, salaries, and in- 
comes, the real wealth of this country, and the yearly amount of our 
manufacturing and agricultural produce, have been steadily on the in- 
crease. Such are a few of the results of the study of the principles 
of commerce ; results sufficiently gratifying to repay that anxious in- 
vestigation, that long-continued and pains-taking research, which are 
indispensable to place our conclusions on a sure basis, 


THE STANDARD OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
From the London Economist, November, 1855. 


Tue inconvenience, nay the actual vice of a double standard of 
currency is becoming more and more apparent in the experience of 
France, and is tending more than any one is aware of, to aggravate 
the present difficulties in the money markets of that country and of 
England, and it has been at least one of the causes which have led to 
them. It is said, and we believe with truth, that the Bank of France 
has succeeded in obtaining from the Bank of Amsterdam a loan of 
silver against securities to the amount of £1,400,000, and that a new 
silver coinage is immediately to be made therewith. We would in- 
voke the attention of the French Government to the fact that, with- 
out an alteration of their existing laws, such a course would only 
lead to the most momentary relief, and that, while it will expose it 
to great expenses, will in the end, and that before long, only tend to 
aggravate the general drain of bullion from Europe. This is an in- 
teresting question, as illustrating the mischief of a departure from a 
clear and well-defined theory in currency, that it is impossible to 
maintain stability except by the adoption of a single standard of value. 
This will become self-evident when it is considered that every ob- 
ligation expressed in the current money of account ought to have an 
unvarying reference to a fixed quantity. That condition can easily 
be obtained if a single metal be selected as the standard, of which 
the money in account expresses a given quantity. But the moment 
the money in account, and consequently all the obligations expressed 
by it, represents given quantities of more than one of the precious 
metals, it must be plain that the obligations will vary, just as the 
metals may vary in their intrinsic value in relation to each other, and 
that the debtor having the option of paying in the one or the other. 
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will always select the cheapest mode of discharging his debt. A most 
interesting illustration of all the changes to which a double standard 
is exposed is furnished by the consequences which during the last few 
years have flowed from it in France. 

It was we think in 1802, that the present fixed relation between 
gold and silver in the currency of France was fixed by law. It was 
then determined that coins of both metals should be a legal tender to 
an unlimited amount, and, according to the then existing intrinsic 
values of the two metals, it was fixed precisely what quantity of 
silver should be contained in the silver coins, and what quantity of 
gold in the gold coins, and which resulted, of course, in precisely the 
same value being in twenty one-franc silver coins and in a single 
twenty-frane gold coin. At the moment the two were exactly of the 
same value, and no preference would therefore exist for the use of 
the one over the other. This, however, did not long last; for al- 
though the relative values of gold and silver have varied less during 
the last half-century than at any other period of the world, it must 
be remembered that the most minute variation will furnish a suffi- 
cient motive for preference in articles of such high and such well-as- 
certained and universal value as the precious metals. It was not 
long, therefore, before the more abundant supply of silver somewhat 
reduced its intrinsic value in relation to gold, and thus gave it a pre- 
ference in the currency of France. All payments were made in sil- 
ver; the coin in circulation consisted almost exclusively of silver ; 
and if the creditor required gold for any purpose he could not obtain 
it, even from the bank, without the payment of a premium equal to 
the difference between the intrinsic value of that metal and that of 
silver, in which the debtor was entitled to discharge his debt. To all 
intents and purposes, therefore, though there was in theory a double 
standard, there was in practice only a single metal in use, and that 
the cheapest; and it is obvious that it must always be so when a 
choice is given to the debtor to discharge his obligations in two stand- 
ards. In point of fact, therefore, a double standard is a mere con- 
trivance by which the debtor is given the choice of discharging his 
debts in one of two ways, whichever at the moment shall be the 
cheapest. 

But the vice of a double standard does not stop here, as the pre- 
sent state of France amply illustrates. So long as the lowest-priced 
metal, of which the small and subordinate coins of a country consist, 
continues to be the cheapest in the rating according to law, little in- 
convenience will accrue in the daily transactions of a country from a 
double standard. Thus, in France, so long as silver was cheapest, the 
only effect was that the whole currency consisted of the coins of that 
metal, and there was an abundant supply of those coins from the 
lowest denomination to the highest. e only inconvenience was, 
that in receiving large sums in coin, the weight in silver was about 
fifteen times greater than it would have been in gold. But that was 
all; for every purpose that could be answered by gold coins of 
twenty francs each could equally be performed by silver coins of five 
franes each. 

The debtor, true to the principle which we have described, has ac- 
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cordingly preferred to pay in gold; silver coins have rapidly disap- 
peared from circulation, and gold coins have taken their place. The 
coinage of the French Mint, which in former years used to consist of 
about £40,000 a year of gold, and about £4,000,000 of silver, con- 
sisted in 1854 of £20,000,000 of gold, and about £8,000 of silver 
coins. But as silver disappears and gold takes its place, the want of 
small subordinate coins to perform the ordinary daily transactions of 
life is becoming a great inconvenience. Silver, as we have said, could 
perform all the purposes of gold. Whether a payment was of one 
franc or of one hundred francs, it could easily be made in silver. 
But not so in gold, which cannot be coined into very small denomi- 
nations. It is true an attempt has been made to remedy this inconve- 
nience by coining gold jfive-frane pieces, but not only is that coinage 
extremely expensive, but even when adopted the want of small coins is 
most imperfectly met, and it is obvious that unless some change is 
made in the law, silver coin, because that metal is the most valuable, 
will continue to be abstracted from the circulation till the currency 
comes to a dead lock, which could only be relieved by the public 
voluntarily attaching a premium to the smallest denomination of 
coins, that is by adopting a value of 110 cents to the silver frane coin 
in place of 100 cents which it would still represent in money of 
account. 

But the inconvenience does not stop here. In China and through- 
out the whole of the East, silver is the only metal in circulation, and 
accepted as a medium of exchange. Gold is everywhere excluded. 
In consequence, then, of silver having in France, by force of law, for 
the last five years represented a lower intrinsic value in relation to 
gold than in the markets of the world, it has been a most profitable 
operation to purchase silver in France with gold, and to ship it to the 
East. For a very long time these shipments have represented upon 
an average about half a million sterling in each month. Had silver 
in France represented its full intrinsic value, this operation could not 
have taken place, and, as gold would not have answered the purpose, 
an immense amount of bullion, which has found its way to the East 
to be hoarded, would have remained in the markets of Europe. 

Well, what will happen if the French Government make a new 
coinage with the silver obtained from the Bank of Amsterdam? New 
coins of full weight will pass from the bank to the public, will be 
bought up with gold, will be secretly melted in spite of any law, and 
exported to the East at a great profit. The French Government will 
thus incur the expense of the coinage in vain, the French public will 
be soon deprived of the convenience of the coin, and the European 
markets will be further drained of bullion, only in order to swell the 
already enormous hoards in the East. To prevent these evils the 
French Government have two plans from which to choose—they 
may de-moneytise gold and make silver the only legal tender; or 
they may follow the example of England, and, adopting gold as the 
one standard of value, place their subordinate silver coins in the po 
sition of tokens not representing in intrinsic value the nominal rate 
a | represent in the currency, and of limited amount of legal tender, 
as British silver is limited to payments not exceeding forty shillings, 
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USURY LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
Communicated to the Bankers’ Magazine. 


Iw a recent conversation with a friend from the western part of this 
State, he remarked, that he was not familiar with all the provisions of 
our Usury Laws, but had formerly approved their severity, because 
he had now and then heard instances of great extortion for the use of 
money, by dealers in his own immediate neighborhood. 

He had, however, since ascertained, that these instances of heartless 
grinding have all arisen during the existence of a law that it was hoped 
would prevent them’; that, so far from operating as a check, the law, 
as now framed, was the immediate cause of greatly-increased expense 
and embarrassment in raising money. 

As the attention of traders and others, in the country as well as in 
the city, was drawn to the consideration of these features, there was, 
as he said, a growing feeling in the country in favor of a repeal or 
thorough modification of the statute. 

This somewhat casual interview with our friend from the “rural 
districts” suggested the thought of again looking at what our Chamber 
of Commerce are doing towards securing a reform in our Usury Laws. 

Following out this purpose, we have carefully examined their docu- 
ments, and think they have met the subject matter fairly, so far as 
they have gone, and yet there are some features in the case which none 
of their papers have touched with sufficient plainness, It might not 
perhaps comport with the dignity of that time-honored institution to 
arraign motives, or to hint at any selfish views by which their oppo- 
nents may have been governed in their efforts to stop the wished for 
relaxation. They have therefore argued the question the same as if 
all the parties to the discussion were honestly seeking the truth. 

The object of the present brief paper is to name certain features 
which the Chamber have passed in silence; and in thus prosecuting 
this examination, any fair-minded man will see that our present Usury 
Laws have not been continued with the same well-intended purpose 
that caused their enactment. 

We shall find, in nearly all of our flourishing towns and villages, some 
one or more individuals, combining the dealing in small loans with 
their practice in the more humble walks of the legal profession. In 
our cities, too, the same business is practised ; but in the multifarious 
callings and duties of city life, we cannot so plainly trace out and 
bring to light what is done in the smaller lendings of money. 

In the quiet monotony of country life, this trade may, perhaps, be 
rendered more temptingly lucrative, by the turns and manceuvres that 
professed dealers in law and money declare can be indulged in with 
Be sw 

surers, with elastic consciences, naturally draw toward thriving 
villages, where they may find some adventurous borrowers, who seem 
actually to relish the excitement of evading some law. Hence it is, 
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that when a loan of some fifty to a hundred dollars, or more, is 
wanted, the applicant is told by his legal adviser, that by the cautious 
exercise of a proper degree of skill, the lender can escape the rebuk- 
ing check of our all-virtuous usury statute. 

This skill is, of course, an endowment quite too rare and valuable 
not to be well paid for. Consequently, the borrower must pay a 
generous price for a rake or a pitchfork, purchased of the lender, and 
must also pay well to the lawyer for making out a chattel-mortgage 
or some other quite needless paper; or he must cut up the sum bor- 
rowed into half a dozen little pieces, so as to enter up a confession 
of judgment, with fees, upon each separate confession. 

Now, if the parties dealing, would only turn to the statute and read 
for themselves, they would see that this law cannot be evaded, unless 
such evasion is winked at in consequence of the extreme unpopularity 
of the law. Both parties (borrower and lender) can, under that 
anomalous statute, be examined under oath, and must answer all ques- 
tions as to all “ devices and mental reservations.” 

Nothing but the deep and almost universal contempt towards par- 
ties who plead usury, enables its violators to escape. Grand-jurors 
scoff at it, and have again and again presented it as a “ public evil,” 
instead of reporting to the courts every infraction of it, as is expressly 
enjoined upon them to do, in the very terms of the act itself. y udges 
upon the bench speak lightly of the statute, remarking that they have 
“never heard of any indictment under its criminal features, and never 
expect. to hear of any.” 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, our rural usurers and our city 
usurers will ply our Albany politicians with the notion that our farm- 
ing and other interests in the interior of our State, cherish a deep feel- 
ing against “disturbing the Usury Law.” That the raising the issue 
would be regarded with disfavor by voters away out somewhere, it is 
not precisely known where. . 

This is, in part, the grand secret of our having been so long afflicted 
with this abominable law. 

The worst of Shylocks germinate and thrive where this law shows 
its deformities the most plainly. Expunge it, and we stop at once all 
the delusive fooleries about selling farming implements, entering up 
ridiculous judgments, delivering fancy stocks ahead, etc. 

For a time, certain parties in the enjoyment of spoils and costs un- 
der this law, indulged in a sort. of pungent waggery about Wall-street 
lenders going to Albany to ask the distinguished privilege of “ drawing 
blood and cutting flesh” ad libitum, meaning, we in charity presume, 
only to use a poetic figure for drawing high interest, and not bona-fide 
blood. 

The very moment the true import and literal meaning of this classic 
flourish could be seen, it was put down, by simply showing that the 
petitioners all wanted low interest. 

Another move of the restriction party was, to look up a sort of 
text-book, that had been written many years ago, by a gentleman in 
Rhode-Island ; the tendency of which book, or its purpose, seemed to 
be to awaken our sympathies towards certain States out West, that 
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had been almost literally ground into powder, merely by some tempo- 
rary lenity in their Usury Laws, Wisconsin has been, again and 
again, cited as a State that was once ruined by the casual absence of a 
Usury Law for a short time. The chasm where that devoted State 
once stood, has since been filled by a very prosperous section of coun- 
try, bearing the same name; and, strange as it may seem to our strin- 
gency friends, has actually prospered under the Usury Law that we 
New-Yorkers would gladly accept as a compromise; or, we would 
most willingly accept the Usury Laws of any one of the States named 
by the famous writer from Rhode-Island; and the more especially 
should we prefer the law now in operation in his own State. 

The writer hereof was born and brought up in the “ rural districts,” 
and in what is here said, is very far from censuring country more than 
city, in regard to the improper and burthensome stratagems connected 
with the loaning of money. 

On the contrary, he repels the charge that farmers and country mer- 
chants are so wanting in intelligence as to suppose we need such a 
Usury Law as ours, either to improve our currency or to protect bor- 
rowers. 

Indeed, we do not meet one man in ten in the country who either 
thinks or cares about usury at all, one way or the other. The truth 
is, the regular Shylocks in the country and in our cities are very much 
alike; they merely vary according to the circumstances of the two 
classes, in the modus operandi of applying the screw. 

The city usurer finds the most needy victims, and thus his power to 
extort is greater, whilst the country usurer has more political intelli- 
gence, therefore excels in the wire-pulling, so useful in keeping up the 
notion about the great depth of the “ prejudice” against usury. 

In sober earnest, let all good citizens, in town and country, unite in 
the honest inquiry, whether the strong rebellion that is everywhere 
rising up against this arrogant and every way unwarrantable oppres- 
sion, ought not to be listened to with favor and respect, to the end that 
the evil complained of may cease. Progress. 

November, 1855. 

Nore.—The provisions of this Law of 1837, still in force, are these: 

The lender who receives more than seven per cent per annum, forfeits the whole sum 
lent; is also liable to a fine of one thousand dollars and six months’ imprisonment. 
Both borrower and lender may be made witnesses in the civil trial. 

Under the criminal part of the process, however, the defendant, it would seem, is 
technically shielded from the harm of any confessions that may have been forced from 
him on the civil trial. The law also declares it to be the duty of all Courts of Justice 


to charge the grand-juries especially to inquire into any Violations of the Act. To this 
no grand-jury has ever paid any attention whatever. 


The following memorial has been signed by a large number of mer- 
chants, farmers, mechanics, and others, in reference to the Usury 
Laws: 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New-York, in Senate 
and Assembly convened : 

The memorial of the undersigned, agriculturists, mechanics, man- 
ufacturers, traders, and others, of the State of New-York, respectfully 
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represents that they are residents of the interior sections of the State, 
and, being fully sensible of the perfect identity of interest between 
country and city, are desirous of uniting with their fellow-citizens of 
the larger trading emporiums of the State in the inquiries now being 
made relative to the declared evils of our present laws regulating the 
interest of money. 

Your memorialists are aware of the general import of the petitions 
and documents that have been sent from the city of New-York. 
Among the many points embraced therein, the undersigned notice the 
allegation that the negotiations for loans of money are much more 
complicated, and every way more burthensome and expensive, than 
they were before the present Usury Laws existed ; also, that the gene- 
ral principles of said law do not harmonize with the moral sense of 
the community, as is shown by the fact that its criminal features have 
never been acted upon at all, although instances of direct as well as 
constructive usury are occurring every day, all over the business por- 
tions of our State. The aforesaid city documents also declare that the 
appeal for a change in the law comes mainly from the borrowing 
classes of business men, for whose protection it was originally enacted, 
they alleging that the protection thus hoped for has never been secured. 

Without at present entering upon any arguments as to the merits or 
demerits of the Usury Laws, your memorialists would respectfully add 
that they have reason to believe the above charges are true, Connect- 
ing these with many other averments that are embraced in the various 
documents from the city of New-York and other commercial localities, 
your memorialists would most respectfully ask your honorable bodies 
to empower a committee of the Legislature to institute a regular and 
careful hearing and examination into both sides of a question so vitally 
important in the movements of currency, and thereupon make such mod- 
ifications in our Usury Laws as in your wisdom may seem advisable. 


FINANCES OF TENNESSEE. 
I. Public Debt and Revenue. II. Banks. III. Railroads. 


On the 8th instant, the Governor of Tennessee sent in his annual 
message to the Legislature. We extract the following relating to 
the finances of the State. The actual indebtedness of the State at this 
time is as follows: 


Five and a quarter per cent bonds issued for stocks in internal 

improvement companies, oe soos $227,416 66 
Five per cent bonds issued for stock in internal improvement com- 

panies, ....+. 1,824,440 00 
Six per cent bonds issued for capital in the Bank of Tennessee, 1,000,000 00 
Six per cent bonds issued for building State Capitol, 691,000 00 
For stock in the Union Bank,...... ChE RA DHie e+ tor OeSRoPeseceeece 250,000 00 


Amounting to,..... yebvtbiceiten. Jtatddwetrns Wiatiiel $3,992,856 66 
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In addition to the above actual indebtedness, the State is liable 
for bonds loaned and indorsed, as follows : 


To the East Tennessee & Georgia Railroad, ......2ssseeessescees ..- $870,000 
Tennesse and Alabama Railroad, ...........0+.: ow 4nss,cie> RODEO 
Memphis & Ohio Railroad, ......... 

East-Tennessee & Virginia Railroad, . 

Memphis & Charleston Railroad, ... 

McMinnville and Manchester Railroad,........ acetal see 

Mississippi & Tennessee Railroad,..... phmp:he 4 dd eanemireks ate 
Mississippi & Dyersburgh Plank Road, 

Mansker’s Creek & Springfield Turnpike, (indorsed, ) 

Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad, (indorsed,)...... < ..- 1,500,000 


Amounting to, .. abs cosaah:ehubreiasie'd stm qetlsiearddatcdgiaeles@aniaeeee 


Making the whole liabilities of the State for bonds issued for stock, 
loaned and indorsed to internal improvement companies, amount to 
$8,744,856.66. 

It will devolve on you to provide for the payment of $125,000 of 
the bonds which were issued for stock in the Union Bank, falling due 
first of January, 1858, and $50,000 bonds issued for building the 
State Capitol, falling due first of April for the same year. It is for 
the Legislature to determine whether these bonds shall be paid by 
imposing additional taxes on the people or out of the stocks owned 
by the State. 

I lay before you for examination, the original cost and present 
estimated value of the State stocks, and also the value of the taxable 
property and number of taxable polls, made out by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury : 

Stock. Original Cost, pp, Estimated 


Bank of Tennessee,.eee.eeeee se . -$1,000,000 00 $1,000,000 
RE: TM 6.» bin emcee cob eredcces-o +++. 655,000 00 650,000 
East-Tennessee & Georgia Railroad, 650,000 00 300,000 
Franklin & Columbia Turnpike,......... 75,950 00 56,925 
Lebanon & Nashville Turnpike, ........ 80,000 00 48,266 
Nolensville Turnpike, 47,000 00 11,750 
Nashville & Charlotte Turnpike, . Pikes a 30,000 00 20,000 
Lebanon & Sparta Turnpike, .......... 85,000 00 21,170 
Columbia Central Turnpike, ..... Pere 139,000 00 21,170 
Nashville & Kentucky Turnpike,....... 50,000 00 12,500 
Clarksville & Russellville Turnpike, 37,500 00 9,000 
Columbia, Pulaski & Elkston Turnpike,.. 126,600 00 12,233 
Nashville & Murfreesboro Turnpike,.... 66,666 66 30,530 
Gallatin & Cumberland Turnpike, 6,000 00 5,283 
Gallatin Turnpike, ae 26,000. 
Cumberland & Stone River Turnpike,.... 119,000 00 20,000 


iitsadon TREE Sees Ra AR $3,292,716 66 $2,244,827 


The above turnpike companies pay six per cent on the estimated 
value. 


Total value of taxable property,..... Sovevegeccessose $219,011,047 81 

‘“* number of taxable polls, .. 100,000 00 
State tax on $219,011,047.81 at 10 cents on the one 

hundred dollars, cocscccccoce 219,011 04 

_ * 100,011 polls at 15 cents, .......seeeeee 15,001 65 
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At the last session of the Legislature, an act was passed, directing 
the Governor and Comptroller to invest the dividends arising from the 
stock in the Union and Planter’s Banks in the six per cent bonds. 
We have received, on account of said bonds, one hundred and fifty- 
five thousand two hundred and forty-nine dollars and thirty-six cents ; 
and have contracted with the Bank of Tennessee for the whole amount 
in bonds.—Zxtracts from Governor Johnson’s Message to the Legisla- 

ture, Oct, 8, 1855. 


Banks. 


The condition of the Bank of Tennessee will be fully set forth and 
made known in a report which will be made and submitted to the 
General Assembly, by the President and Directors of that institution 
at an early day. It will be seen, from a careful examination of the 
report, that the principal Bank and branches have been conducted 
with great efficiency in the ordinary banking transactions, and espe- 
cially so in collecting and securing a large portion of what is called the 
suspended debt. More of this debt has been collected and secured in 
the last two years than at any former period. 

In regard to this institution, I still adhere to my former opinion, as 
submitted to the last Legislature, that the principal Bank and its 
branches ought to be put into gradual liquidation, and that the present 
is an auspicious time for such gradual liquidation, giving ample and 
reasonable time to all persons who are indebted to the institution, to 
make arrangements for paying the amount they may owe the princi- 
pal Bank and its branches. The process of winding up the institution 
at the present time, can be made so gradual and easy as not to em- 
barrass the indebted portion of the community in the smallest de- 
gree. 

A number of banks have gone into operation under a law passed 
by the General Assembly of 1851-2, and others no doubt will soon 
commence. In addition to this, the last Legislature incorporated 
seven stock banks, which will more than supply the vacuum created 
by the withdrawal or the winding up of the Bank of Tennessee, and 
furnish all the banking facilities needed by the whole commercial and 
business portion of the country. As the capital of the Bank is with- 
drawn from circulation, it can be profitably invested in the bonds of 
the State, thereby again making its way into the general circulation, 
and at the same time creating a home market for the bonds of the 
State equal to the entire assets of the Bank. The bonds are bearing 
an interest of six per cent per annum, which will in the end yield a 
greater profit to the State, making it the safest and most judicious in- 
vestment that can be made with the Common School and other funds, 
which now constitute the capital of the Bank of Tennessee, and which 
is under the control of the Legislature. 

If the State can in any reasonable time dispose of the stock owned 
in the Union & Planters’ Bank upon good and reasonable terms, 
and all other stocks owned by the State in turnpikes and railroads, it 
would be equally wise, safe, and judicious, to make a like investment 
with the proceeds of such stocks in the six per cent bonds of the 
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State. The number of internal improvement works which have been 
commenced by the various companies, and which are entitled to aid 
by law, from the State, and a number of others that in all probability 
will be commenced, which will require the issuance of a large amount 
of State bonds, amounting to many millions of dollars, will absorb 
the entire capital of the State Bank, and the proceeds of all the stocks 
owned by the State, if they are invested in the bonds of the State as 
already indicated. 

The Free Banking Law, as it is commonly called, requires revision 
and amendment, and should be so modified as to require all applicants 
for banking privileges under it to deposit, as a greater security to 
note-holders, with the Comptroller of the Treasury, twenty-five per 
cent more in bonds than they receive notes in exchange for circula- 
tion. The note-holders are entitled to this additional security to meet 
any reasonable depreciation which may take place in the value and 
sale of the bonds of the State, when thrown into market for sale. 
And as a further protection to the community, there should be a law 
passed prohibiting the circulation of any bank-note of a less denomi- 
nation than five dollars, in the State. We have seen within the last 
few years gold and silver driven almost entirely out of circulation 
for all the ordinary business transactions of the country, by the excess- 
ive issue of small notes by the various banks throughout the State. 
The passage of such a law would in a short time restore to circulation 
for all ordinary purposes, gold and silver, which cannot depreciate in 
the hands of the small and unsuspecting dealers, as is often the case 
with bank-notes, by the depreciation of small notes or the breaking 
of banks. The necessity of the passage of such a law must be ob- 
vious to all, and it is wholly unnecessary for me to make any argu- 
ment to the Legislature or to the country in its favor. 

There is one other suggestion that I will make in regard to the Free 
Banking Law. The law should be so amended as to fix definitely the 
rates at which notes should be discounted, by all persons banking 
under that law, thereby making the discounts equal and uniform in 
banking operations throughout the State. 


Tue Bank or Tennessze.—The President and Directors of the 
Bank of Tennessee have made an elaborate report of the condition of 
the institution to the Legislature, from which we condense the follow- 
ing summary : 

In the report to the last Legislature, the “nominal capital” of the 
Bank was stated to be $2,750,001 ; the actual capital, $2,399,652.54. 

By the act of 3d of March, 1854, the President and Directors are 
directed to “ charge off to account of profit and loss,” such debts as 
they may esteem “hopelessly bad,” and to retain from the profits of 
the Bank such sum as may be necessary to supply the place of such 
debts, so as not to reduce the capital below its “nominal amount.” 

The Board have had a careful examination made of the suspended 
debt, by which it appears, after deducting the reserved fund of profits, 
which amounted on the Ist of July last to $177,552.40, leaves a 
balance of lost debt of $211,433.50, which will have to be supplied 
from the profits of the Bank accruing after the Ist of July last, to 
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increase the real capital to its nominal amount, so that by the close 
of the present bank year, the capital will be very nearly restored to 
what it was on the Ist of July, 1853. 

The whole of the debts due the Bank, except debts due from other 
banks, which were considered as cash, amounted on the Ist of July 
last, (and the whole of which is believed to be available,) to 
$4,004,413.50. 

The individual cash deposits in the Bank have been: 


On Juiz 1, 1849, they amounted to... .cccceceeeeeees oe ee oe 385,439 37 
» 1851, “ * 483,385 09 


. 1853, “ “ 662,177 94 
x 1855, “ a 971,389 11 


The circulation of the Bank has been as follows: 


On July 1, 1849, the circulation was.........ccsccccecccccces $1,324,329 
” 1851, “ ~ Ts dia hints ened beccdeccevons 1,899,085 


“ 1853, “ 2,851,221 
“ 1855, “ 1,295,432 


The cash on hand at the same dates was: 
Gold and silver, 1st July, $528,894 
“oe “ “ 


“ 


“ “ “ 945,224 
The suspended debt of the institution July 1st, 1853, 
Ammoanted, 16: thd Be Eos occ cc cdcdcdecacigedeccegedteas $720,569 21 


To which is to be added other debts from the Nashville District 
put in suit after the Ist of July, 15,012 93 


$735,582 14 


Of this there has been collected and secured to the Bank, $189,208 78 
Reported “ hopelessly bad,” 888,985 96 
Leaving a balance to be supplied out of the annual profits, to 
restore the capital of the Bank, 214,433 50 
The report closes with a well-considered argument in favor of 
winding up the affairs of the Bank. 


Pusprtic Roaps. 


I would also call your attention to my former recommendation on 
this subject : 

“Our whole system of Public Roads is exceedingly defective, 
perhaps more so than in any other State in the Union, imposing the 
burden of keeping it up upon that portion of our fellow-citizens least 
able to bear it, and who have the least use for it after it is kept up. 
Many persons are compelled to work on the public roads many days 
in the year, who have not the time to spare to do so, without pay, 
and the necessities of whose families need the proceeds of their entire 
labor for their support ; while on the other hand, there are many who 
are exempt by law from working on the public roads, who are either 
able physically to work them, or pecuniarily to pay for having it done, 
and who derive the greatest benefit from good roads when they are 
made, by the enhanced value good roads impart to their property 
and by increasing the comforts and facilities of travelling over them, 
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In view of changing or modifying our present system, I most respect- 
fully call your attention to the system of keeping up public roads in 
the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, where property and other taxes 
are levied for the purpose of keeping up the public roads and high 
ways, and thereby carrying out the principle, that the individual who 
derives the greatest benefit from having them kept up, and in proper 
condition for the travelling public, shall pay correspondingly for the 
benefits thus conferred. All persons should contribute to the support 
of the government under which they live, in proportion to the protec- 
tion they may receive from it. Our present road system, it must be 
conceded by all, operates most unjustly and unequally upon the great 
mass of the people, and ought to be changed. I therefore recom- 
mend to your consideration the propriety of so changing or modify- 
ing the present system, as to conform it to the requirements of the 
public judgment and wants of the country, and that it be done during 
the present session of the Legislature.” 


1786.5 


Oooh 


Correspondence of the Bankers’ Magazine. 
New-York, Oct. 30, 1855. 


To J. Surra Homans, Ese. : 

Dear Sir: I notice that you have copied in the October number 
of your magazine my article upon the New-Jerszy Horse Heap 
Corns, which originally appeared in the columns of the Newark Daily 
Advertiser. Presuming that by so doing you take some interest in 
the subject, I take the liberty of sending you a wood-cut of one of the 
coins. I have understood that the copper from which the New-Jersey 
coins were made, was taken from the Schuyler Mine in that State, 
a locality so remarkable for its rich veins, that some years ago 
Messrs. Botta and Watt, proprietors of the Solo Mint, Birmingham, 
England, made an offer to purchase all the ore that could be raised, 
and agreed to enter into a contract for that purpose. The Schuyler 
Mine derives its name from Arant Schuyler, who discovered it in the 
year 1719. The ore was uncommonly pure, and required but small 
expense to convert it into metal. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. I. Busuyeu. 
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THE COAL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and of the Museum 
of Practical Geology— Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland for 1853 and 1854. By Robert 
Hunt. Longman & Co. 


In his Introduction to the statistics contained in these Memoirs, Mr. 
Hunt remarks on the discrepancies between previous statements of 
the annual produce of coal in Great Britain. Thus, Mr. J. C. Taylor 
estimates it at 31,500,000 tons; Mr. J. R. M’Culloch at 34,600,000; 
Mr. Braithwaite Poole at 34,000,000 ; Mr. T. Y. Hall at 56,550,000 ; 
“a particularly careful writer” quoted by Mr. Hall, at 52,000,000; 
and Mr. J Dickinson, Inspector of Coal Mines, at 54,000,000. These 
calculations were not all made at the same time, but they range with- 
in a period of ten years, and a difference of 20,000,000 tons is to be 
noted in two statements almost simultaneously made. Obviously, 
therefore, new lights were required upon this subject—especially as 
no question connected with our national prosperity is more interest- 
ing than that of the extent and probable duration of our coal-fields. 
Upon this point, also, opinions stand as widely apart as the Arctic 
from the Antarctic circle. There are those who predict that myriads 
of years will not see those black Procrustean beds exhausted, while 
others inquire ominously “ What are we to do for fuel when the ine- 
vitable scarcity sets in?” A third, and a very comfortable idea is, 
that in the hidden laboratories of the earth Nature is perpetually 
changing a certain substance into coal; but we need not say, that such 
discussions are often carried on out of the circle of science, so that 
many good citizens are soothed or frightened by theories which have 
no place in the philosophy of practical geologists. 

Mr. Hunt set out with a plan as well as a purpose. Circular let- 
ters were distributed over the coal districts requesting the supply of 
details respecting the produce of the collieries in each field. Of those, 
“a considerable number” were returned, giving the desired informa- 
tion ; but the result was necessarily incomplete. Every coal-produc- 
ing county in Eng!and and Wales was visited, however, and personal 
inquiries were made, in reply to which the owners and the lessees of 
the collieries, often at the expense of much labor to themselves, af- 
forded clear and minute information. Other methods were adopted 
to check the caleulations thus made, such as an examination of the sea 
and railway transit of coals—and it may consequently be assumed 
that a tolerable approximation to exactitude has been obtained. At 
all events, since the Report is to be published annually, with correc- 
tions and additions, it will be long before our coal statistics are placed 
upon a satisfactory basis. 

It should be mentioned that the Memoirs include, also, returns of 
other mineral produce in Great Britain and Ireland. But our first 
interest centres in the coal. From 2397 collieries enumerated in 
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the United Kingdom, 64,661,401 tons were raised, worth nearly 
15,000,0002., or nearly 9,000,000 tons above the quantity stated in 
the highest figures previously quoted—those of Mr. T. Y. Hall. Of 
tin, the annual produce is stated at 5763 tons, which, at from 112/. 
to 1187. a ton, would be worth nearly 700,000/. Of copper, 13,000 
tons were produced in 1854, worth about 1,229,000/. ; of lead, 54,000 
tons; and of silver, 700,000 ounces. Of pig-iron the produce was 
3,069,838 tons, valued at 9,500,0007. Mr. Hunt has ascertained that 
more than 300,000 persons are employed in mining operations in 
Great Britain—nearly one third of them being males under twenty, 
while nearly 9000 are females, and of those the larger proportion 
under twenty years of age. It formed no part of Mr. Hunt’s design 
to enter upon the investigation how long our abundant stores of coal 
are likely to endure, and how far the colliers’ operations may be ex- 
tended without forestalling the supplies of future years. We infer 
that he shares none of the alarm which has in some quarters been ex- 
pressed.— London Atheneum. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Important Case as To ItteGAL Conrracts, 


Berore the New-York Court of Appeals: Giiier, Receiver of the St. 
Lawrence Bank, against Bensamin Pues. Decided October 
Term, 1855. 


Tue St. Lawrence Bank was organized in 1838, under the general 
banking law of that year, and in December, 1841, suspended specie 
payments. 

In the spring of 1842, the Cashier sold and transferred three prom- 
issory notes belonging to the Bank, made by George Armstrong, and 
amounting to about $2000, to the defendant, Phillips, for the sum of 
about #1200. The defendant was then one of the Directors of the 
Bank, and had been from its organization. 

The object of the Cashier in making the sale, was to obtain funds 
to pay a debt of $2000, which the St. Lawrence Bank owed to the 
American Exchange Bank, the payment of which was secured by a 
pledge of $5000 of the circulating notes of the St. Lawrence Bank. 
The money paid by the defendant was so applied. There had been no 
previous resolution of the Board of Directors authorizing the sale of 
the notes by the Cashier. 

On the appointment of the Receiver, he filed a bill, in the late Court 
of Chancery, to set aside the sale of the notes, on the ground that the 
transfer was illegal. 

Garpiner, C.J. There is no necessity of going beyond the min- 
utes of the Bank to ascertain its condition at the time when the trans- 
fer of the notes in controversy was made to the defendant. Its 
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insolyency was as plainly written in the books of the institution as 
though the fact had been there recorded in so many words. It appears 
that in December, 1841, the Bank suspended payment by resolution. 
On the same day all its effects were transferred to the Cashier in trust, 
to indemnify some or all of its directors for responsibilities by them 
incurred for the corporation. On the 10th of the following month, 
another assignment of bonds and mortgages, then in the Canal Bank, 
was made to secure liabilities; and on the 13th, the exigencies of 
the institution were such as to call for a meeting of the stockholders. 

At this meeting the defendant was present, and as one of the commit- 
tee for that purpose, reported certain resolutions, which were adopted ; 
which, in substance, affirmed the embarrassed situation of the Bank, and 
recommended to its officers to reduce its circulation and liabilities, and 
restore it to a condition in which it might resume its business. The 
proof is, that the corporation transacted no business after its suspen- 
sion, in December, 1841, except to wind up its affairs, until it went 
into the hands of a Receiver. So much for the fact of insolvency. 
Under these circumstances, in April, 1842, the defendant, who was 
then, and had been prior to and during the time of the transactions 
above-mentioned, a director, purchased of the Cashier, assuming to 
contract for the corporation, the three notes in question, amounting to 
over two thousand dollars, at a discount of forty per cent, which were 
then and there transferred to him accordingly. The notes were part 
of the assets of the Bank; were deemed good and available by the 
parties, and for aught that appears, were so. By the 8th section of 
the Act of Monied Corporations, 1 R. S., 592, no assignment or trans- 
fer, not authorized by a previous resolution of its Board of Directors, 
shall be made by such corporation of any of its effects exceeding in 
value one thousand dollars. This section is not to apply to issuing of 
promissory notes or other evidences of debt, by its officers, in the 
transaction of its ordinary business, nor to payments in specie or other 
current money, or in bank bills; nor shall it be construed to render 
void any such assignment or transfer in the hands of a purchaser for 
valuable consideration and without notice. 

The transfer in this case, it will be perceived, falls directly within 
the prohibition of the first clause of the section. The defendant does 
not allege in his answer, that the sale of the notes was authorized by 
@ previous resolution of the Board of Directors; and no such resolu- 
tion is proved or existed. On the contrary, he negatives any authority 
of the kind, by insisting that the sale was made “under the general 
advice and direction of the Board of Directors and the stockholders, 
to get up the circulation of the Bank in the best and most practicable 
manner.” 

Nor does the defendant claim the benefit of any of the exceptions 
contained in the eighth section, but the last, and to this he is not entitled. 
For he was in no sense a purchaser without notice. Want of notice is 
not available as a defence to a vendee, who at the time of the purchase 
was a director in the corporation, whose property was the subject of 
the sale. By accepting that office, he assumed a duty to the stock- 
holders and-creditors of the Bank, to inform himself of what would 
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appear by an inspection,of the books of the institution, of which he 
was one of the ostensible managers, and he cannot urge a want of 
notice arising from a neglect of duty in justification of a transaction, 
in his own case, which the law presumes unauthorized and illegal. In 
this instance, the transfer was made by one director, in behalf of the 
corporation, to another, and both were chargeable with knowledge that 
the contract which assumed to divest the corporation of its assets, was 
a violation of the eighth section, in consequence of the omission of the 
Board to pass the resolution necessary to give it validity. But the 
defendant, in this case, is affected with something more than construct- 
ive notice. He was a director of a bank, at the time actually insolv- 
ent, and which, to his knowledge, was not only embarrassed, but had 
suspended payment for more than four months; and which he was 
informed, by its Cashier, as he alleges in his answer, was unable from 
its assets to raise the sum of two thousand dollars to prevent the sac- 
rifice of its circulating notes, then pledged to the American Exchange 
Bank. No one can read the answer of the defendant, without a con- 
viction that he must have been aware of the probable insolvency of 
this corporation, unless he closed his eyes to evidence that should have 
satisfied any man of common intelligence. He must have known, 
that in this condition, or in contemplation of it, the Bank could make 
no transfer of its property, or any payment, with a view to prefer one 
creditor to another; and whether in this condition or not, a transfer 
of its assets, exceeding one thousand dollars, was prohibited without a 
previous resolution of the directors, (1 R.8., 591, § 8, 9.) 


He knew that he had not-aided in the yy, of any resolution, or 


been consulted as director upon that subject. Every presumption was 
against its existence in the embarrassed condition of the institution. 
Although negotiating with the fiscal officer of the Bank, he made no 
inquiry of him or others. He was not misled ; but was informed, as 
he states in his answer, by the Cashier, at the time of the purchase, 
that “ the Board of Directors had authorized, had directed him to take 
circulating notes of the Bank in payment of debts due to it.” The 
authority thus claimed was a virtual disclaimer of any other, and 
excluded any presumption of a previous resolution for the transfer for 
the notes in controversy. 

Under these circumstances, which were equivalent to actual notice 
of want of authority in the agent of the Bank, the defendant made a 
purchase of the notes at a discount ; which of itself indicated the ex- 
treme necessity, if not the hopeless condition of the corporation. 

The object of the defendant, as he alleges, was to enable the corpo- 
ration to pay a debt due the American Exchange Bank, and thereby 
redeem its circulating notes, pledged to that institution. It is very 
questionable whether the Bank could at that time make that payment. 
If the object had been to give a preference to a particular creditor, the 
payment was forbidden by the 9th section of the act mentioned, 
Now, when a monied corporation is insolvent, in such a sense, that all 
its debts cannot probably be discharged from its assets, the payment 
of any one creditor in full, is a preference within the meaning of the 
statute. That the creditor holds security will not necessarily legalize 
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the payment, although that fact might be evidence upon the question 
of intent, more or less cogent, depending upon the nature and amount 
of that security. Upon the defendant’s own statement, therefore, he 
made a purchase, prohibited by the 8th section, to enable an insolvent 
corporation to make a payment prima facie forbidden by the ninth. 
It is enough for the present case, that he voluntarily aided in the com- 
mission of an act expressly prohibited by the statute. 

The contract was not only unauthorized, but illegal. No action 
could be sustained upon it, if executory, in his favor—nor to set it 
aside, if executed. Nor could it become the foundation of an implied 
assumpsit in behalf of the offending party. (Broom’s Legal Maxims, 
349; Smith’s Law of Contracts, 121, 187-190; Comyn on Cont., 30; 
Perkins vs. Savage, 15 Wend., 412; 22 Bl., 379; 3 Taunton, 6; Nel 
lis vs. Clark, 4 Hill, 426; Leavitt vs. Palmer, 3 Comst., 27, and cases 
there cited.) 

The agreement is equally inoperative to sustain a recoupment, or 
set-off, which are in the nature of cross-actions, or an equitable lien for 
the price paid. The money was paid by the defendant to consummate 
an unlawful bargain. To allow a party to recover it back under these 
circumstances, would be to encourage a violation of the law, by assur-. 
ing the offender of indemnity, if the contract was rescinded by eredit- 
ors; with the chance for a successful speculation, if it was not. It is 
upon this principle that equity will not enforce contribution, where 
there has been a fraudulent alienation of the trust estate. (Hill on 
Trustees, 521.) 

The case of Hawley vs. Mancius,'7 J. Ch., 188; and Zvertson vs. 
Tappen, 497, 5 Id., cited by the learned judge, who pronounced the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, do not seem to me to apply to this 
case; indeed, they were cited to sustain a proposition founded upon 
the supposed good faith of the defendant, which, I think, is negatived 
by the evidence. In both the cases cited, the cestwi gue trust affirmed 
the acts of the trustee; and in both the chancellor decided that the 
purchases were made under the trusts respectively. In this case, the 
Receiver, as the representative of the creditors, repudiates the sale 
and demands the notes as the property of the Bank. 

The defendant sets up a counter-claim, arising out of his own illegal 
contract, for money paid in pursuance of it, and this is resisted and 
has been allowed by the court below. 

The distinction between the present and the cases cited, is too ap- 
parent to require comment. 

An expression in the testimony of the Cashier is referred tc, “ that 
the stockholders passed a resolution, authorizing him to take up the 
circulation in this way, and the directors authorized witness to do so,” 
as having some bearing on the subject. 

The witness, after this statement, immediately proceeded to read 
the resolutions from the reeord, and concluded by saying he knew no 
other. 

Among those resolutions, is one passed by the stockholders in 
January, 1842, and the only one that there is any pretence was ever 
adopted. 
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That resolution speaks for itself, and is a recommendation to the 
officers of the institution “to proceed in the collection of the debts 
due and to become due, and in the settlement and reduction of its cir- 
culation and liabilities.” 

This was sound advice, but gives no countenance to a transfer of the 
assets of the Bank before due at a discount of forty per cent, or in 
any other way. But the stockholders could no more confer an au- 
thority, than an assemblage convened at a town meeting. It is suffi- 
cient that they did not assume to do it. The directors probably 
intended to follow the advice thus given ; and the Cashier accordingly 
informed the defendant that they “authorized him to take up the cir- 
culating notes of the Bank in payment of debts due it.” 

There was, then, no semblance of authority for the transfer. The 
Supreme Court pronounced the transaction void, and, in my opinion, 
erred in allowing the defendant the money paid by him on the pur- 
chase, and in granting costs. 

The judgment should therefore be reversed, and a judgment entered 
in favor of the Receiver for the value of the notes, or the money col- 
lected upon them by the defendant, with costs, in the court below, but 
not in this court. F, Kernan, Reporter. 


Bank oF Eneuanp Discounts.—Objections have been taken toa practice in 
the discount system of the Bank of England, exclusively adopted by that establish- 
ment, which often leads, it is considered, to great individual hardship. Whenever 
the acceptor of any bill which they may hold under discount is announced to have 
stopped payment, either temporary or otherwise, they send to the person for whom 
it was discounted, requiring him to refund its amount forthwith, even although it 
may have nearly three months to run. Against this course, two remonstrances 
are urged—first, that it is virtually a breach of contract; and, next, that it is cal- 
culated to aggravate the difficulties any suspension may occasion, since it is hard 
enough for the drawer to have to protect the bill at its maturity. To the first of 
these the obvious reply would be that, if the demand involves a breach of contract, 
it need not be complied with; but it is complained that there is no choice, inas- 
much as resistance would end in the person being deprived of his discount account 
altogether ; but the fact is, the advance is simply one upon security, and there is a 
fair and customary understanding in such cases, that if the security becomes de- 
preciated the borrower shall at once meet the difficulty. With regard to the second 
point, there can be no question that the sudden and often totally unexpected calls 
which the practice involves might increase commercial distrust, in some cases by 
causing the drawer to stop as well as the acceptor, when, if allowed the interval be- 
fore the real maturity of the bill, he would have been able to arrange every thing, 
and in others by inducing him promptly to secure the Bank at the ultimate expense of 
the general creditors. In the latter instance, however, the responsibility rests with 
him, and not with the Bank; while, as respects the general question, as it is op- 
tional for the public to take their bills to that institution, or elsewhere, they can 
not properly complain of conditions to which they have voluntarily rendered them- 
selves liable. It is likewise to be assumed that, although the rule is stringently 
enforced in an ordinary sense, exceptional circumstances are always taken into 
consideration ; and at the same time there can be little doubt that the constant 
liability to be called upon to provide for any weak paper that may have been sent 
in, must be beneficial in stimulating a wholesome prudence on the part of the Bank 
customers, both with regard to the persons on whom they draw, and the mainten- 
ance of a reserve of means to meet any accidents that may occur. 
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1856. | Government, State, and City Bonds. 563 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, | mrmnesr ravapie. (rr Ut? lpi cee. 
Loan, 6 per cent, --|January, July, | 1022] .... 
do. 6 do. 862.. do. 109% | .... 
do. oe do. cc) Se 
b ° do. LIS. | wad’ 
do. Coupon Bonds, ee do. 1183 |. 
do. | Coupon Bonds, . o. do. 108} 


STATE SECURITIES. 
*New-York,........ 6 per cent.,...1860-61--62. ./ Jan, Ap,Jul,Oct, 
do. 6 do. oeeee 1864-65...) do. do. 
6 % --| January, July, 
6 1 saa’ . -| Jan, Ap, Jul, Oct, 
54 do. do. 
54 
5 


do. 4 

do. Canal Loan, 6 

do. Canal Pref., 5 ‘ 
d 6 ° or “Nee” “Ons 


do. 
..- Bonds, 5 } May, Novem’r, 
. «. Bonds, 6 . ivers,..| January, July, 
Tennessee... .. Bonds, 5 do. 
. «Bonds, 6 


April, October, 
Sd —— July, 
- 0. 


*Cleveland WW wae t 7 
* Cincinnati. . .Bonds, 6 
* Chicago Bonds, 6 
* Detroit WW Bonds, 7 
« Jersey City. .Bonds, 6 
Macs ng meee & 


..|January, July, 

.-|March, Sept’r, 

-|January, July, 
do. 





564 City, County, and other Bonds. [January, 


CITY SECURITIES. INTEREST PAYABLE. (poy "Crwr.lpen corr 
*Pittsburgh...Bonds, 6 do. . . 1869-78-83. .| Di 76 
* Peoria (Llls.) Bonds, 7 i 
* Racine( Wis.) Bonds, x 
* Rochester. . . Bonds, 

* St. Louis B.B. Bonds, é 
do. Bonds, 6 

*Sacramento..Bonds,10 

*§, Francisco,.Bonds10 do. : 
do. Bonds, 10 5 Payable N. Y., 

* Wheeling, Mp.B’ ds., 6 .  Bink’g Fd.1874.. 
do. R. R.Bonds, 6 . i 


COUNTY BONDS. 
* St. Louis. OG 6 per cent January, July, 
= ne do. March, Sept’r, 
* Fayette. . 


.| Ap. 15, Oct. 15, 
do. do. 
Ba do. 
we (Ohio 


* Belmont, . & —, July, 
*Putnam..... Go. 


*Knox,...... do 4 ° * March, “Sept, 
* Shelby (Tenn.) 6 . .-| April, Novy’ber, 


RAILROAD COMPANIES, st ¥ear's 


Baltimore & Ohio --100..| .. |April, October, 
Chicago & Rock Island ad Feb’ry, August, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. . F .-| 10 | April, October, 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati. . .-| 10 |January, J uly, 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh - do. 
Cleveland & Toledo .-| «.- |March, Sept’r, 
. | April, October, 
wats ‘August, 


January, July, 

May, Novem’r, 

January, J' uly, 

June, Decem’r, 

e's Feb’ry, August, 

Michigan Central , December, .... 

Michigan South’n & North’n Indiana. . .100.. seman July, 
do. do. Cons. Stock.100.. 

5 Feb’ry, y 


- April, October, 
New-York Central is Feb’ry, August, 
New-York & New-Haven.............100..} .. | Feb.15, Aug.15, 
Ohio & Pennsylvania............ coos 50.. January, July, 
Panama, do. 


May 15, uy 
January, Jul 


Feb'ry, August, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

New-York Life & Trust Co........... .100.. Feb'ry, August, 

Ohio Life & Trust Co....... cevwccccce 100.. January, July, 

New-York Gas Light Co........... vos Se. May, Novem’r, | 140 

Manha‘ January, July, | .... |... 
June, Decem’r, |.119 | 120 
Feb’ry, August,| 974] 98 
In liquidation, Z 1} 

N. B.—All Stocks not specified as Bonds are transferable by inscription. All Bonds (except Hudson 
1st and 2d Mortgage and Erie Convertibles) are payable tobearer. * Denotes Ex-Int. or Ex-vividend. 


ST HATHAITHAIAAAAAND 





Stocks and Bonds in Boston. 


STOCKS AND BONDS IN BOSTON. 
CoRRECTED BY DupPErE, Perkins & Saytzs, Stock anp Britt BRoKERs, 19 State, 


AND 3 DEVONSHIRE STREETS, Boston. 


Dividends. Par. Capital. 
rere -- 100 .... $500,000 
° cece. SOP) cose 
- 100 
50... 
ee ee 
«ee 100 
--- 100 
ee were 
~ 
o 200@ .. 
+» 100 
oa 
een 
« Sac 


Spenerenaeen acsee 


Broadway, 
GUE, 950044060004e004 Seiden ates ee” ee 
Columbian, ...........- ens Cree Th oe 3}. 
Commerce, ....... 00.0666 sdsdcceggeeesios § 
I niin bili 0013a0edeendie occeccesscce | 


Exchange, ......... eneddnddede coos ssee oo 4 
Wee TI, 5.000cce sta sesticcecece cosas & 


800,000 
400,000 
Mechanics,.........++ Usinsaedes séencatind 4 250,000 
Merchants,..... Sebkkesaccennan scoedneoes 4 
National, 


New England, ........ 


..-. 750,000 
«++ 1,000,000 
aes 750,000 


vee 750,000 
. - 1,000,000 


North America,.... 


-+- 600,000 


. «+» 1,000,000 
see 750,000 
.. ++ 1,500,000 


Hh ae 
4 
4. 
8 
4 
4. 
4 
es 
4 
3¢ 
-5 
aa 
4 
4 
S .« 
3 


, rere Dawcnneeé 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES, Capital, 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Company,...........++++ 
Appleton Manufacturing Company, 

Atlantic Mills, 

Bates Manufacturing Company,..... 

Bay State — 


Boston Manufacturing Company,... 
Boston Gas Light Company,........... 
Boston & Sandwich Glass Company, .... 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company,..... 
Cocheco Manufacturing Company, ... 
Dwight Manufacturing Company, . 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company, ... 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, .... 
Hamilton Woollen Company, 

Hill Manufacturing Company, . 

Jackson Company, .... 


«2. 1,250,000 .. a 
we 


From 


» 108 


58 ... 
110... 
100 ... 


To 
97 


-«- 104 
o 108 2.4% 


o 104 .... 


104 


9D. 2000 
206 -.... 
OT .... 


110 
108 


- 116 .... 
114 .... 
- 100 


99 . 
115 .. 


560,000 ... 


eee « 4,000,000 coe 


750,000 .... 


.. + 1,800,000 ... 
..+. 1,000,000 .... 


103 

59 
111 
104 
105 
105 
100 


98 


109 


94 
84 
260 
91 


- 105 


e101 
‘ 110 


108 
108 
104 


66 


. 124 


sooo 108 .... 
coos 101 2.06 


From 


- 1000 .... 
770 .. 
85 .... 
470 .... 

ee 
730 .... 
470 .... 


96 


250 .... 


.. 104 


110 
112 





566 Stocks and Bonds in Boston. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES, 
Laconia Manufacturing Company, 
Lancaster Mills, 
Lawrence Manufacturing Company, 
Lawrence Machine Shop, 
Lowell Manufacturing Company, 
Lowell Bleachery, 
Lowell Machine Shop,.........+++- ‘ 
Lyman MiB, 2.600. sc cscsscoce oeee 
Manchester Print Works, 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company, . 
Middlesex Manufacturing Company, 
Naumkeag Steam Mills, ........ eee 
Nashua Manufacturing Company, . 
New England Glass Company, .... 
Bow England Worsted Company, 

” “ preferred,... 

Otis Manufacturing Company, 
Pacific Mills, 
Paimer Manufacturing Company, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, ... 
Perkins Manufacturing Company,.... 
Salisbury Manufacturing Company, 
Salmon Falls Manufacturing Company, 
| rrr rrr eyy er rrr eerie eddeccecdesoce 
Suffolk Manufacturing Company, 
Thorndike Manufacturing Company, .... 
Tremont Mills,....... pénewncrsibbecapcccdecessdsancs 
York Manufacturing Company, 


LAND STOCKS, 
Atlantic Wharf Company, 
Augusta Water Power Company, preferred,..... wee 
Boston Water Power Company, 
Cary Improvement Company, ............+.++++ os 
East Boston Company, 
Edgeworth Company, 
Pe IY bck 5.66 55.905355 0055558555000 oss 
Hadley Falls Company, 
Lewiston Water Power Company, . 


Waverly Company, ..........-+++ ARS doctevses —_—.. 


BONDS. Payable. 


TOME Dy, ondi cece viccicsccssosssscccccss 1870 and 1875 .... 
B., mean & Montreal —- Bo eSessscscces 1860 ... 


e 


“ “ “ 


Cheshire Railroad 6s, 1860 and 1863 .... 
Connections & Passumpsic, 1st Mortgage, 6s, 1855 to 1850 baee 


’ 2d Mortgage, 
Grand ietinn Mortgage 6s,.... 
Michignn Cnt convertible 8s, 


a OB. ccccccdcecce cose 


Ogdensburgh 1st Mortgage 7s, 
7 2d Mortgage 7s, ... 


Portland 6s, payable in Boston, ...........1871 and 1876 ne é 


Rutland 1st Mortgage 7s, 
“ 2d Mortgage 7s, 
« 8d Mortgage 7s, 
Vermont Central 1st Mortgage 7s, ... 


“ “ 


Vermont é& Massachusetts Railroad Mortgage 6s, 9 


Capital, 


800,000 ... 
° 900,000 .... 
- 1,500,000 . 


1,000,000 


2,000,000 ... 
800,000 .. 
600,000 ... 

1,470,000 . 

..- 1,800,000 .... 
-«» 1,800,000 
** 2,500,000 .... 
- 1,000,000 .... 
ss 700,000 .... 
- 1,000,000 .... 
500,000 .... 
225,000 .... 
275,000 . 
«+ 500,000 .... 
. 2,000,000 .... 
160,000 .... 
s3¢  O0R,000 ..... 
- 1,000,000 ... 
ee ee 
1,250,000 .... 


600,000 
450,000 


- 600,000 .... 
- 1,200,000 .... 


Shares, 
80,000 ... 


12,500 .... 
14,200 .... 


60,000 ... 


20,000 .... 
40,000 .... 
15,000 .... 
14,700 .... 
10,000 .... 


25,000 


Tasues, 


800,000 .... 
200,000 .... 


850,000 


850,000 .... 
475,000 .... 
250,000 .... 


850,000 . 


««- 1,428,000 .. 
sees 1,575,000 
1 “ — inconvertible 8s, .. . 1857 and 1858 .... 


1,055,000 .... 


1,500,000 ... 


- 2,000,000 .... 


| January, 


From 
4, OP dece 
290 .... 
820 .... 
WMiscax 
430 .... 
240 .. 
820 ... 
WO ccd 
650 .... 
745. 
TI 600 
425 .... 
100 ... 
800 .... 
5640 .... 
BD ovis 
16 :0:'6 
1000 .... 
Gr scat 
500 .... 
Wee ns 
700 ... 


We ise 
675 


From 


15 00 .... 
5 00 .... 
12 75 .... 
1% cic 
67 00 .... 
80 00 .... 
40 00 .... 
2 87 .... 


From 

99 00 .... 
we Ue bec. 
82 00 .... 
82 00 .... 
75 00 .... 
80 00 .... 
75 00 .. 
7600 .... 
99 00 .... 
99 00 .... 
95 00 .... 
62 00 .... 
28:00 si... 


ooss 108 08 2.4 
1,800,000 .... 


«++ 1,200,000 .... 
-+- 1,000,000 .. 
- 2,000,000 .... 


1,500,000 .... 
956,800 .... 


40 00 .... 
12 00 .... 
800. 

20 00 .... 
O0Os:... 
68 00 .... 


To 
700 
800 
830 
15 


700 .... 


560 .... 


13 00 
7 00 
22 00 
8 0? 
70 0% 








1856.] Stocks and Bonds in Boston. 567 












RAILROADS, Capital. From To 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, old, 502,098 .... 400.... 700 
“ . > new, indeone ---- 585,500 .... 1700.... 2000 
“ wi - preferred, ocas. .POOO goce WOO... 20 
Boston & Lowell, ..........- 5 er ee ee ie «eee 1,830,000 .... 315 00 .... 820 00 
Henne WAG, oa od.0 odin s cescnicceosncé Bah nigs <atabe oooe 4,076,975 .... 9100 .... 9200 
Badtets G5 Ti; F- Gemtdy 65 0c ese ns seccdeses - ocnc Meee... BO.... €0 
Boston & Providence, ........cecccccescces on dik ---- 8,160,000 .... 6400 .... 65 00 
Boston: & Weorcested, ...i.c0cecsectssvcccces sues sooo 4,500,000 .... 8900 .... 9000 
I I rs cts hg panadcasinnaccase coos 100 .... ROCKERS .... 1700 .... 18:00 
ib 6k tts nd ccensncdawsteinddss dase bontsc 50 .... 1,500,000 .... 4100 .... 42 00 
Connecticut and Passumpsic BN che ane bas tee 100 .... 671,800 .... 1200.... 1500 
Connecticut River, ............ Sbsseboene oo» 100 .... 1,750,000 .... 5200 .... 55 00 
NR i ascialectcttnccbtestessetnstuaetes -- 100 .... 2,858,400 .... 4700 .... 48 00 
Eastern in New-Hampsbire, .............-+ «oo 100 .... 492,500 .... 4700 .... 48 00 
I 5. dasa Sp he minds ocs<teadete osm cheese see» 8,540,000 .... 7100 .... 7200 
Grand SONNY 00.6 ois ons est csecsesye bestde sscu OTR... TOO... WO 
Manchester & Lawrence, .............+0+ +». 800,000 .... 6000.... 6500 
Se ngs accddccbenscccacées --- 600,000 .... 8000 .... 85 00 
pe eres eer --- 8,068,400 .... 4100 .... 42 00 
Ogdensburgh, (Northern, N. Y.). . osce PURO ince SCM .r. FW 
Old Colony & Fall River,..............-. ones eeee 8,015,100 .... 8700 .. 88 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, -e- 5,600,000 .... 2500 .... 2600 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth, ...........seeses00s ---- 1,400,000 .... 8700 .... 88 00 
Providence & Worcester,..........ss++0- eoee 1,522,200 .... 7700 .... 80 00 
EE gs ccndsassnnsadenesscisonces ee soos SOR acces TO cc. BAD 
Vermont & Canada, .............ec008 --- 1,350,000 .... 4800 ... 5000 
Vermont & Massachusetts,............ o eos 2,292,541 .... 1000.... 108 
MEIN, oo vicenosaduatasesestacnws ene --- 5,150,000 .... 9300 .... 94 00 
Worcester & Nashua, S0s IO nan itekead dee bas nacsich eee» 1,141,000 .... 4500 .... 5000 
] MINES, Paid per Share. No. Shares. From To 
CREE FIG i asin cis Sie Seti cdccdathcawedede cat 15 00 .... 20,000 .... 575.... 600 
DOPOM, oc crnsccncsscccsicnovsss bidscepeastceneeéwe 20) 4... Di... .I1B.c 30 
DO Ts 56 Bik 0c 0 Ri cide tbses oawes secs 1400 ...6 18,000 .... 197 .... 18-00 
Mietie Baal Bhat, 6. o.:00:c:sccicecoccas vs GN xs @. 45. 70 
pay ise an hshaowesobiied bkehios 20,000 .... 4100 .... 4400 
.--» 10,000 .... 1000.... 1100 
coe §=—9,000 2... ee 
1,000.0... —— 1, 
20,000 .... 700.... 800 
wt SR acces > Bo 5.05 ee 
PRI GE UE, 5. scdsccccccctceteesvsvsoce 18 50 .... 6,000 .... 168 00 .... 170 00 
a PRON tenn a nbicdacasebsseedsdes isctedgesaane 8:50 ..c. 10000 .... BO... BOO 
d Rockland, 20,000 .... 18 00.... 15 06 
Shawmut, sees 20,000 2... ——— eee 
NL 48 Sex brntdesaiusounincaie cose MOOD ee OST nce COD 











TENNESSEE.—The following new banks have been established in Tennessee : 


Name. President. Cashier, Capital. 
*Bank of Commerce, Nashville, J. D. James, A. Wheless, $50,000 
*Merchants’ Bank, = W. B. Shapard, Jr., J. Porterfield, 50,000 
P *City Bank, <2 Dyer Pearl, E.G. Pearl, 50,000 
4 *Traders’ Bank, W. B. Dortch, ekstcs. recs 50,000 
# *Northern Bank, Clarkesville, D.N. Kennedy, J.L.Glenn, 50,000 
Agricultural Bk., Brownsville, R. C. Hamil, W. McConihe, .... 
Miners’ & Manf’rs. , Knoxville, J. L. King, H. L. McClung,.... 
Citizens’ Bank, Memphis, 8. P. Walker, eee 50,000 








* These are established under the free banking law. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New-York.—The Importers & Traders’ Bank commenced business on Monday, 
December 10, at 245 Broadway, with a nominal capital of two millions of dollars, 
of which about $1,000,000 have been paid in. President, Lucius Hopkins, 
Esq.; Cashier, George R. Conover, Esq. The following gentlemen compose the 
first Board of Directors: Lucius Hopkins, Aaron Arnold, Lebbeus B. Ward, W. H. 
Appleton, George T. Cobb, Alexander Studwell, Silas C. Herring, Gustavus A. 
Conover, Anthony S. Hope, Daniel S§. Schank, Wm. H. Mellen, John Falconer, 
Henry Ball, David A. Wood, Wm. N. McIntire, Thomas Rigney, Samuel E. Sproulls. 

Chemical Bank.—George G. Williams, Esq., for many years discount clerk of the 
Chemical Bank, 270 Broadway, was elected Cashier of the Bank on the 13th of 
December, in place of the late J. B. Desdoity, Esq. 

New Capital.—The Metropolitan Bank has increased its capital stock one million 
of dollars, of which twenty-five per cent has been called in, paid. The additional 
capital, when paid in full, will make the whole amount three millions of dollars. 

State Clearing-House.—It is understood that the project of a Clearing-House in 
this city for the State banks, has been abandoned for the present, the number of 
institutions which consented to the measure being less than the limit fixed at the 
Bank Convention. Our Clearing-House for the city banks is working well, and is 
not only a convenience to the banks themselves, but a check upon bogus and 
illegitimate banking. 

New Bank.—The Park Bank will commence business about the first of February, 
near the Park. The capital, two millions of dollars, is nearly all subscribed, and 
the Bank will commence under the most favorable auspices. The increasing busi- 
ness of New-York City, in and near Chambers street and the Park, will afford a new 
bank ample returns for capital employed. 

Oswego County.—The Oswego River Bank, at Fulton, Oswego county, will com- 
mence business on the first of January, 1856, with a capital of $125,000. Presi- 
dent, J. J. Wolcott, Esq.; Cashier, D. W. Gardner, Esq. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The Bank of Cape Cod, at Harwich, has commenced business 
with a capital of $100,000. President, Christopher Hall; Cashier, Obed Brooks, Jr. 


Edgartown.—The Martha’s Vineyard Bank, at Edgartown, is now in operation, 
with a capital of $100,000. President, D. Fisher, Esq.; Cashier, J. T. Pease, Esq. 


Boston: Grocers’ Bank.— At the instance of the Bank Commissioners, an in- 
junction was placed upon the Grocers’ Bank by the Supreme Court this morning, 
in consequence of an irregularity discovered in the issue department. In our pre- 
vious remarks relative to this institution, we have stated that arrangements were 
made by the Boston banks to furnish the necessary aid, so that payment should 
not be suspended. At the meeting on the 24th inst., a committee of five was 
chosen to furnish all the aid then asked for, which was promptly done on Monday, 
26th. At the close of business on Wednesday, it became apparent that they would 
require a still larger sum on Friday, (Thursday being Thanksgiving,) and measures 
were taken to furnish all they required, provided such a statement of their affairs as 
they were to furnish this morning would warrant it, and that they would furnish 
ample security. The aid of the Bank Commissioners was called in, and they were 
particularly requested to make a very thorough investigation of the issue on bank- 
note department. This investigation occupied their time until late on Wednesday 
night. The result was a discovery of an over-issue of bills to the amount of 
$106,000, and they consequently felt compelled to place the Bank in the hands of the 
legal authorities, for the purpose of further examination. It is but justice to add 
that so far as the President and Directors are concerned, the irregular acts which 
have so long characterized the operations of this Bank, appear to be the doings of the 
Cashier, and have been wholly unknown to them until they were discovered by the 
Bank Commissioners. This unfortunate interruption in the process of redemption 
of the Grocers’ Bank bills, does not by any means render them unsafe, as the means 
of the Bank are still ample to protect every dollar of its liabilities, so far as their 
existence has been discovered. The injunction, we understand, is placed upon the 
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Bank until December 4th, when it may possibly be removed, if it appears that no 
further irregularities have been committed.— Boston Journal, November 30. 


RuopE-IsLanv.—The Suffolk Bank at Boston does not receive on deposit the 
notes of the Rhode-Island Central Bank of East-Greenwich; hence they are re- 
jected by the brokers. The latter bank has a disputed account of nearly forty 
thousand dollars with the Grocers’ Bank, Boston, and has entered suit for recovery 
of this amount. The liabilities of the R. I. Central Bank a few weeks since were 
very limited, namely: 





Capital Stock, - ‘ ; é a : Z ; . $81,960 
Circulation, ° 3 A ; ; “ . F z 45,579 
Deposits, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘é ° . : . 19,642 
Profits, etc., : : . : . . . : 1,018 

Total liabilities, ‘ ~ : : ‘ : ; $148,199 


The assets are as follows: 
Loans, . ‘ : i F t ; . ‘ : - $90,429 
Specie on hand, . : P . ‘ ‘ ° d TAT 
Bills of other banks, = Z 3 s . : 3 é 3,764 
Deposits in Grocers’ Bank, Boston, and other banks, . “ 49,467 
Real and Personal Estate, . * é é ‘ + 3,792 


Ri) seers, og Of per queer pit op oe 


Vermont.—An act authorizing banks to subscribe for, and hold stock in, a Bank 

of Mutual Redemption: 
It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, as follows: 

Sec. 1. The several banks in this State, for the purpose of redeeming their bills 
at par, aro hereby authorized and empowered to subscribe for and hold capital stock 
in a Bank of Mutual Redemption, in the city of Boston and Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, to an amount not exceeding four per cent of the capital stock of each 
bank so subscribing. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, November 14, 1855. 


Vermont Banks: Vermont Bank Commissioner’s Report. — Mr. Daniel Roberts, 
the Vermont Bank Commissioner, has presented his report, which states that it was 
made up from “personal examinations in the months of July and August, 1855.” It 
gives the whole number of banks as 42, with an aggregate capital of $3,603,460 ; 
circulation, $3,704,343 ; specie, $201,566; deposit in city banks, $1,063,466 ; loans, 
$6,377,592. The increase of bank capital since last year is $305,000; but the cir- 
culation is less than at any time since 1851, when there were ten less banks. 


NeEw-Hampsuire. — The Somersworth Bank, at Great Falls, N. H., went into 
operation in December. It opens with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The Exeter Bank, at Exeter, N. H., incorporated at the last session of the New- 
Hampshire Legislature, went into operation also in December. John Sullivan is 
President, and James M. Lovering, Cashier. 


F New-J. ERSEY.—The Gloucester County Bank, at Woodbury, N. J., was chartered 
in April last, and commenced business in December, 1855, with a nominal capital 
of $100,000, of which one half has been paid in. William R. Tatum, Esq., Presi- 
dent; James W. Caldwell, Cashier. 


CowNecticut.—Mr. T. P. Barnum having removed to this city, has resigned the 
Presidency of the Pequonnock Bank at Bridgeport, Ct. Hon. C, B. Hubbell is ap- 
pointed his successor. 


Nortu-Caroiina.—The Legislature at its last session chartered the Bank of 
Wilmington, at Wilmington, N. C., of which John McRae has been elected Presi- 
dent, and S. Jewett, Esq., Cashier. Capital, $800,000. 

Fayetteville —The Bank of Clarendon was also chartered last winter. The Board 
have elected as President John D. Williams, Esq., and as Cashier, John W. Sand- 
ford; with a capital of $400,600. ° 


SovtH-CaroLina.—From the annual report of the President and Directors of 
the Bank of the State of South-Carolina, we learn that the net profits of the Bank 
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for the fiscal year ending the 30th of September, amounted to $273,050.92, which 


have been disposed of as follows: 
To the payment of the interest of the State Bonds, payable in 
London, the sum of . 2 $51,303 70 
To the payment of interest on ‘the State 6 ” cents 1855, . 46,869 11 
To the Sinking — the sum of - «° « eee ae 


$273,050 92 


Virersta.—The charters of the Virginia banks are soon to expire, and the ques- 
tion of their re-charter or the adoption of the free banking system will come before 
the present Legislature. The holders of Virginia State Bonds, of course, desire to see 
these securities used as a basis for the circulation, while others are afraid of too 
sudden a change in this matter, lest the community be left without the means of 
facilitating business operations. There can be no doubt that the entire abandon- 
ment of the old system of chartered banks, all at once, for a system like that in 
vogue in New-York, would be a rash experiment. The change in this State was 
very gradual, the charters of the old banks expiring at such long intervals that the 
transition was easy and natural. In Virginia the banks depend largely on their 
circulation as a source of profit, and the sudden termination of the old system, be- 
fore the new one should be fairly inaugurated, would create much trouble and in- 
convenience. The old banks have done so well for the State and for themselves, 
and have done so much for the establishment of a sound currency, that the Legisla- 
ture should let ‘“ well enough” alone. They can not be too cautious in disturbing 
or altering the banking system of the State. 


ILtino1s.—The Southern Bank of Illinois, at Belleville, filed notice in February, 
1855, that it would retire its circulation, which has been reduced to $5556, against 
$7000 Missouri six per cent bonds. 

The Southern Bank of Illinois at Grayville is a new institution, Russell Hinckley, 
President; C. D, Affleck, Cashier. Nominal capital, $500,000; paid-up capital, 
50,340; against which there is deposited with the State Treasurer nie —_ Mis- 
souri six per cent stocks,..... eseseee Seiens: Boouew sed mel - $32,000 
And Louisiana six per cents,..... Cheecececrecwices bb neiee «s+. 26,000 


ph eee eer re rere ee eo6s cease -. « $58,000 


Currency.—The Michigan Central, Illinois Central, and Chicago and Burlington 
Railroads have given notice that on and after the 8th instant, they will refuse all 
Georgia currency, or bills purporting to be issued by banks located in Georgia or 
Tennessee. This money should never have been received upon any terms by the 
railroads of the West. We believe the bills are good, and will be ultimately paid; 
but they form part of an illegitimate system of banking. 

At a recent public meeting of merchants at Chicago, it was, on motion of Judge 
Skinner, seconded by Judge Dickey, 

“Resolved unanimously, That the request of the merchants and business men of Chicago, 
that the banks and bankers of this city shall refuse to receive on deposit the issues of Georgia an 
Tennessee banks, after the 15th of January next, be complied with on the part of this institution.” 

The following Address to the Banks and Bankers, was agreed upon: 

“To the Banks and Bankers of the City of Chicago and the State of Iilinois : 


“The undersigned, merchants and business men of this city, respectfully solicit your aid in sup- 
pa and driving out of circulation all Georgia and Tennessee money from our city and State, 
—e it highly injurious to the business interests of this community, and unworthy of a longer 


“s We hereby assure you that we heartily concur in the late movement made by several of our 
prominent railroad companies against the issues of Georgia and Tennessee banks, and would urge 
the banks and bankers of this city to refuse receiving it on deposit on and after the fifteenth day 
of January next,” 

To which address the bankers responded, and agreed to acquiesce in the views 
of the meeting. 


We think our Illinois friends have done wisely in combining to restrict their circulation to the 
bills of their own banks, and thus endeavor to restore a sound currency to the people. The mer- 
chants of any one State owe it to their own capitalists and institutions to restrict their currency 
to the bills issued in the State, and sustained by the laws of their State, and to exclude all others— 
even of the States adjoining. 


Sa tik Vie 
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ALABAMA.—William Poe, Esq., President, and James N. Norvell, Esq., Cashier, 
of the Bank of Montgomery, Alabama, both fell victims to the yellow fever in Oc- 
tober last, and are succeeded by George M. Thew, Esq., as President, and E. C. 
Hannon as Cashier, 


Wisconsin.—The following new banks have been established in Wisconsin : 


Name, Location. President. Cashier, 
Winnebago Co. Bk., Neenah, Winne. Co. C.C. Townsend, A. H. Cronkhite, 
Oakwood Bank, N. Pepin, Dunn Co., B. O. Conner, A. C, Allen. 
Central Bank, Janesville, Rock Co., O. W. Norton, W. A. Lawrence. 
Walworth Co. Bk., Delavan, Wm. ©, Allen, W. W. Dinsmore. 


Notes on the flonevn fRarket. 


New-YorKE, DECEMBER 31, 1855. 
Exchange on London, at Siaty Days’ Sight, 8} a 84 Premium. 


Tae money market for the year 1855 closes with a stringency in this city. The whole month 
has been marked with anxiety among operators, and distrust among capitalists; and the result has 
been that stocks have been dull and declining, and the rates for commercial paper have been exor- 
bitant. One disturbing cause has been the threatened interruption of peaceful relations between 
the United States and Great Britain; and although the public sentiment of both countries is most 
decidedly against any breach of peace, still there is sensitiveness about capitalists that is very easily 
aroused. The commercial relations between the two countries are now become so intimate and so 
important, and there has been of late years such a good understanding between the two govern- 
ments, that we cannot anticipate any serious change or dispute between them. 

Although the U. 8. may be considered as now more independent of Europe, financially, than at 
any former period, yet there is an extreme sensitiveness in the Wall-street market, as if we were 
closely involved with the belligerent parties in the existing war. On the other hand, Europe looks 
to the United States for a large supply of breadstuffs, and for those great staples which keep the 
millions of Great Britain in active employment. 

With these large supplies of the necessaries of life, England cannot dispense; nor could their 
manufactories exist without a continued supply of cotton from this country. But every day con- 
firms prior convictions that the manufactories of the United States are becoming more important 
every year, and that if necessary, we can dispense almost entirely with those products of European 
industry and skill for which we are, most extravagantly, paying over two hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

The English stock market is well sustained. Consols, at the latest dates, (December 14th,) wer 
quoted at 88. This may be considered a favorable feature, after an expensive war of twenty 
months, It will be recollected by many that in the peaceful and highly prosperous year 1845, the 
minimum price of consols was 914; in 1846, 93}; in 1847, 78}; in 1848, 79; in 1849, 88}: when 
no remote idea was entertained of a war in Europe. These low prices have not been reached since 
the Russian war commenced, and even if it should continue twelve or eighteen months longer, the 
market values of consols will not recede to the lowest quotations of 1847 and ‘48; and if a slight 
decline should take place, it will, we think, be more owing to the increasing indebtedness to the 
United States for breadstuffs, than to the exhausting features of the war. 

‘Whatever changes may occur in Lombard street during the next twelve months, and whatever 
may be the fresh loans ordered for the Allied Powers, itis now thought that the money market of 
Wall street is in a great measure independent of all such circumstances, The export trade of the 
country is now such as to secure to the farmers of the West, and to the planters of the South, most 
abundant profits for the year 1856, Formerly there was a large accruing indebtedness to England 
for railroad iron for the West. This drain of capital has now almost entirely ceased, and the import 
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trade of the country has been reduced to a more healthy condition—to one that can be compensated 
by the solid products of the States, and leaving the gold accumulations in our bank vaults, 

One of the most important measures for the consideration of the present Congress, will be the 
reduction of duty on raw materials, This was urged upon Congress by the Treasury Departroent 
at the last session, but was, in part, opposed by those gentlemen whose constituents would be glad 
to have achange inthe system. We allude more especially to the repeal or modification of the duty 
on foreign wool. Our own manufacturers in New-England, and the wool-growers of Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc., desire this modification, because the present duty on the foreign article 
effectually prohibits its introduction for profitable use in combination with domestic wools. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued on the 1st inst. the annexed circular: 

“ Treasury DEPARTMENT, Dec, 1. 

“Notice is hereby given to holders of the stocks of the United States, that this department will 
purchase to the amount of $1,500,000 of said stocks, at any time when the same may be offered, 
prior to the ist day of June next, and will pay therefor the following prices, to wit: 

“For stock of the loan of 1842, a premium of 10 per cent. For stock of the loans of 1847 and 

1848, a premium of 16 per cent. For stock issued under the act of 1850, commonly called Texan- 
indemnity stock, a premium of 6 per cent. And for stock of the loan of 1846, redeemable on the 
12th November, 1856, if received at the Treasury prior to the 1st day of January next, a premium 
of 2} per cent; if received between the 1st January and 31st day of March next, a premium of 2 
per cent; and ifreceived after the 3lst March, and prior to said 1st June next, a premium of 14 per 
cent. 
“Interest will also be allowed on said stocks at the rates specified in the certificates, from the 
ist July last, if assigned with the principal of the certificates received prior to the 1st January 
next. After that date, the interest will be allowed in addition to the premium from 1st January 
to the date of their receipt. In both cases one day's interest will be allowed im addition for the 
money to reach the seller. 

“ Certificates transmitted to this department under the present notice should be duly assigned to 
the United States, (with the current half-year’s interest, if sent prior to the first of January next,) 
by the party entitled to receive the purchase-money. 

“ Payment for these stocks will be made by drafts upon the Assistant-Treasurers at Boston, New- 
York, or Philadelphia, as the parties entitled to receive the money may direct. 

“James GutTuriz, Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The foreign readers of New-York journals might infer, from the current quotations of our Stock 
Board, that either a large number of railroad companies were insolvent, or unable to declare any 
dividend for a year or two hence; but such inference would be ill-founded. The dividends pay- 
able in January will certainly equal those of former years, and with increasing resources and more 
economical management on the part of these corporations, they deserve the attention of capitalists 
abroad and at home. In fact the stock market has rarely exhibited greater inducements than at 
present for permanent investment in State loans, railroad, city, and other securities. 

State Loans are still quite depressed in the market, and a larger supply than can be fully met, 
although prices are very inviting. Those who purchase Missouri Six per Cent Bonds at their pre- 
sent market value, will not only realize about seven per cent on their investment, but will soon 
obtain an advance of 5 to 10 per cent. There is no reason why these loans should be any lower 
than Kentucky or Ohio. The whole indebtedness of Missouri is but trifling compared with the 
abundant wealth of the State, and this debt will not be increased to any alarming extent. The 
Legislature has, at its last session, made liberal donations to their railroads, and these in turn will con- 
tribute largely to the development of the vast resources of the State. Virginia and North-Carolina 
are also straining themselves to build up such systems of internal improvement as will enable them 
to compete with the adjoining States for freight and travel. 

The Commissioners of the New-York State Canal Fund, by virtue of the act entitled, “‘ An act to 
provide means to support the Government,” passed April 12, 1855, and in accordance with Article 
Seven of the Constitution, hereby give notice that Sealed Proposals would be received at the Canal 
Department until the 18th day of December, for a loan of four millions five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for which transferable certificates of stock will be issued in the name of the people of the State 
of New-York, on the credit of the sinking fund, under Article Seven of the Constitution, bearing 
Interest at the rate of five per cent per annum, payable quarterly on the first day of January, April, 
July, and October, in each year, and the principal reimbursable on the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four. The loan was readily taken, and the accepted bids 
ranged from 100.15 to 108. 

The commercial intelligence from San Francisco is not important. There are no indications of 
8 decline in the supply of gold from the interior. The failure of the banking firm of Sanders & 
Brenham occurred on the 5th November, with liabilities to depositors of about $80,000. The busi- 
ness of the firm has been quite limited. The Alta Catifornia says: 


“ Besides the claims in suit, it was learned by the last Eastern mail, that a final judgment had 
been rendered against Mr. Sanders for $49,000, a balance found due the government on the settlement 
of his accounts as Collector of this port, We learn at the Marshal's, that the execution on that 
judgment is expected by the next mail. There was quite a contest among the creditors to get 
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prior liens, and the counsel of Messrs. Dickson, De Wolf & Co., who are among the largest creditors 
suing, evinced extraordinary industry in managing to get out an attachment before 1 o'clock in 
the morning, when the day had commenced in contemplation of law.” 


At home, every department of trade is active and prosperous, Our ships are well freighted ; 
our factories are closely employed; our planters in the South and West are getting rich; our rail- 
roads have more business offered, and at remunerating prices, than they can attend to, The 
receipts of the Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and other railroads, are larger than ever. And, what 
is equally certain, the incomes of these roads cannot become less. The year 1855 shows large 
receipts over 1854, and the year 1856 must show equally flattering results. Surely, we are not 
too sanguine when we say, that roads whose stocks pay ten per cent, and yield a large surplus, 
must soon be at a premium in our market. States that never at any other period produced grain 
enough for domestic consumption, are now exporters, and profitably, too. Kentucky and Georgia, 

or instance, are now realizing large profits from their surplus grain crops. 

We refer to the copious Stock Tables on a previous page, for quotations of leading shares. The 
market at present is depressed; but the month of January will release a large amount of capital 
in the shape of dividends on bank shares, railroad stocks, State and city bonds, etc. The following 
are the leading items of our city banks since November 8d: 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. —_ Deposits. a af Aserege ate 
Nov. . $93,369,079 .. $11,106,298 .. $8,071,508 .. $77,787,570 .. $7,503,700 .. $18,610,000 


Nov. wt 92,454,290 .. 10,855,526 .. 8,093,608 .. 75,762,403 .. 6,701,100 .. 17,556,600 
Nov. 17,.... 92,029,920 .. 11,302,917 .. 7,941,579 .. 75,823,361 .. 6,356,300 .. 17,659,200 
Nov. 24,.... 92,812,408 .. 11,715,289 .. 7,779,567 .. 74,675,154 .. 6,354,000 .. 18,069,200 
Dec. 1,.... 92,526,921 .. 11,227,184 .. 7,941,054 .. 79,047,983 .. 4,508,400 .. 15,537,500 
Dec. 8,.... 93,189,803 .. 11,844,625 « 7,961,741 .. 78,060,110 .. 4,017,600 .. 15,863,200 
Dec. 15,.... 93,800,088 .. 11,584,075 .. 7,701,052 .. 76,820,517 .. 4,160,000 .. 15,744,000 
Dec. 22,.... 94,890,487 .. 12,093,359 .. 7,178,893 .. 77,241,006 .. 4,247,100 .. 16,218,400 
Dec, 29,.... 95,114,060 .. 10,783,099 .. 7,841,946 .. 80,439,627 .. 4,063,000 .. 14,856,000 


Breadstuffs maintained a rising tendency in the European markets in November, but at the 
close the advance was checked, and business in the Baltic ports quiet. Rumors were afloat that 
large cargoes were destroyed by the frost. Rye was considerably higher in Holland, Belgium, and 
on the Upper Rhine, while the advance was comparatively small in Hamburg, and the markets of 
the interior of Germany. Wheat was in brisk demand with limited supplies. The quotations in 
Holland, Belgium, and France were firm. The winter crop looks very promising. The extraor- 
dinary rise in sugar was followed by a sudden redction, the yield of beet sugar being larger than 
anticipated. Coffee firm, but quiet. East-India rice had advanced, and there was but little Caro- 
lina in the Continental markets, Cotton and tobacco, in nearly all the Continental markets, have 
met with regular sales at full prices. Rosin generally in less demand. Spirits of turpentine quiet, 
but sustained. Whale oil and whalebone generally firm. 

The accumulation of gold from Australia is such as to give strong assurances of permanency, 
and will fill the vacuum created by the Continental exports. The ship Kent had arrived at Lon- 
don with 132,000 ounces of gold, valued at £528,000, and the aggregate by these arrivals during the 
week were £1,170,000. So far then as money forms the sinews of war, England is amply supplied 
by her distant colonies in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The commercial letters from Hamburg mention that the pressure for money is gradually subsid- 
ing, and that it is now attainable at 6} to 6} per cent. In Belgium the exchange has fallen in con- 
sequence of the quantity of silver sent to this country, where it has been purchased for transmission 
to the East, 





SaLes OF Bank Stocks.—(Continued from p. 491, December No.) 
For the week ending November 26. 


Bank of America,........ 114 Metropolitan Bank,..110 a 110} Continental Bank, ..104} a 105 

Bank of Republic,....... 120 Merch, Ex. Bank,........ 108 Bank of North America,.. 102 

Am. Ex. Bank,...... 113.4113 Bank of Commerce,..... 108} Corn Exchange Bank,.... 101 
For the week ending December 3. 

Manhattan Bank,...127}.a128 Metropolitan,109}@109}@110 Ocean Bank,... ........ 85 

Merchants’ Bank,........ 116 Bank of State of N. Y.,.. 1024 Continental Bank,..... «» 1053 


Am. Exchange Bank,.... 114 Corn Exchange Bank,.... 101 
Bank of Commerce,..... 110 =Bk of Commonwealth, 93§a93 
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For the week ending December 10. 
City Bank,....... oadacce 118 Metropolitan Bank,.109} 4110 Bank of State of N. Y.,.. 102 
Union Bank,............+ 116 Merchants’ Ex. Bank,.... 108 Curn. Ex. Bank,......... 101} 
Merchants’ Bank,....115 a 115} Market Bank,....... 105a106 Hanover Bank,........ 92 a 95 
Am. Exchange Bank,1144114} Continental Bank,........ 105 Chatham Bank,....... 88 a 88} 
Phenix Bank,....... +++» 111¢ Bank of N. Am.,...102} a 108 


For the week ending December 17. 


Seventh Ward Bank,.... 180 Am. Ex. Bank,....115$@116 Pacific Bank,............ 107 
CHP Ss sese:-<dcnncon 118 Bank of Commerce,..... 112 Bank of State of N. Y.,... 101} 
Lf eee 117 Phenix Bank,........... 1114 Hanover Bank,........95 a 953 
Bank of America,........ 116 Merchants’ Bank,........ 108 Chatham Bank,...85 a 86 a 88 


For the week ending December 24. 
Mechanics’ Bank,...117 a 117} Bank of N. Am.,....104a@104$ Chatham Bank,..... cocee SBR 
Bank of America,........ 117 +‘ Bank State of N. Y.,101 21014 Atlantic Bank,........... 84} 
Bank of Commerce,..... 114 Irving Bank,............ 100 Mech, Bk., W’msb'g,.57} a 68 
Nassau Bank,....... 1054106 Ocean Bank, ............ 854 


For the week ending December 31. 


Bank of Commerce,.111@112 Shoe and Leather,....... , i Serre 814 
Corn Exchange Bank,.... 103 


The quotations of the present market cash values of the above, are sufficient to show that bank 
shares are in high estimation in this community. The fact that eight per cent dividends for the 
year may be relied upon, is sufficient to secure for these shares permanent investment, It has 
been decided by some of the State courts, and the principle is generally recognized, that adminis- 
trators and trustees cannot legally invest in bank stock, for account of trust funds; and in this 
State there are trust companies chartered, which are, by Statute, receivers of such funds. If the 
decisions were otherwise, bank shares would maintain a still higher value than they do at present, 
as large portions of trust funds would seek investment in them, to realize eight or tep per cent per 
annum, instead of five per cent, as now allowed, 


DEATHS, 


Ar BELLEVILLE, Illinois, October 27, aged fifty-seven years, Trworny Hrnoxxey, Esq., Cashier 
of the Southern Bank of Illinois. 


Ar Cotumsvs, Ohio, on Sunday morning, 9th December, of disease of the heart, Monean La 
Faretre Nevi.uz, Esq., Cashier of the Exchange Bank of Columbus, 
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New Banking Houses in New York. 
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1.—BANKING HOUSE OF MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Corner of Nassau and Pine Streets 


Erected 1855-56 


ALEXANDER SAELTZER, Architect. 
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Erectet 1§55-56. 


James Renwick, Architect. 
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ALEXANDER SAELTZER, Architect. 








New Banking Houses in New York. 
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1l.—BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YCRK. 





Corner of William Street and Exchange Place. 


etet 1855-56. 


Er2 





James Renwick, Architect. 


New Banking Houses in New York. 
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11l.—THE MECHANICS’ BANK. 


Wall Street, New York. 


Erected 1855-56. 


Ricuarp Upsoun & Co., Architects. 
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rected 1855-56. 
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Tuomas & Son, Architects. 


Erected 1855-56. 


Ricuarp Upsoun & Co., Architects. 
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IV.—BANK FOR SAVINGS, NEW YORK. 


Bleecker Street, near Broadway 


EC Erected 1855-56. 


Tuomas & Son, Architects. 





